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JOAN  OF  ARC.* 

IF  Kurland  must  bear  a  larp^o  share  of  the  shame  of  lier 
martynloin,  tlie  children  of  Fiij^laiid  have,  at  any  rate,  sliown 
the  most  various  anxiety  for  the  ri<^lit  vindication  of  the 
memory  of  the  immortal  ^laid.  We  all  know  her  story  from 
our  childhood  ;  she  is  one  of  the  darline:s  of  liistory  ;  the  warm 
instincts  of  youn^  readers  p;o  out  to  embrace  her,  and  to  believe 
in  her  ;  the  successive  recitations  of  her  brief,  bravy,  and  bril¬ 
liant  career  do  not  add  very  much  to  our  knowledge, — the  out¬ 
line  facts  are  always  the  same,  but  hers  is  one  of  those  stories  of 
magnanimity  and  martyrdom  which  one  never  wearies  of  read¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  like  a  line  piece  of  old  music,  an  ancient  song  to 
which  great  coinposers,  from  age  to  age,  set  the  varying  Jic- 
companiments  of  their  genius;  it  is  like  the  portrait  of  some 
illustrious  character,  belield  upon  the  different  canvases  of 
Titian,  or  Velasquez  ;  Vandyke,  or  Reynolds ;  the  same,  but 
beheld  through  dilfercnt  lints  and  tones  of  colour.  We  ow'ii  it 
very  much  as  a  duty  to  the  spiritual  in  human  nature,  never  to 
let  that  story  grow  stale  or  old ;  if  anything  human  can  ever 
convince  the  sceptic  of  our  near  neighbourhood  to  an  unseen 
world  of  spiritual  might  and  power,  or  the  capacity  of  the  poor 
nature  we  bear  for  high  unscltishncss ;  if  any  story  can  lin^ 
young  minds  to  faith  in  purity,  in  noble  and  holy  pur])ose,  it  is 
the  story  of  that  poor  peasant-girl,  who,  with  nothing  that  we 
call  education,  received  lessons  from  an  immediate  ministration 
of  inward  light ;  who,  “  out  of  weakness  w'as  made  strong, 
“  waxed  valiant  in  light ;  turned  to  llight  the  armies  ol  the 

*T//e  Life  and  Death  of  Jeanne  d' Arc^  called  the  Maid,  lly  Harriet 
Farr,  author  of  In  the  Silver  Age,”  &c.  2  volumes.  Smith, 
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“  alii'iis  ”  ;  (Icliven'd  her  country  ;  sottleil  the  ri^ht  of  royal 
succession;  ucknowlcd^ed,  and  put  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
her  uncrowned  kin*^ ;  and  linished  her  course  upon  a  stake, 
as  the  roofs  of  the  houses  of  Rouen,  amidst  the  flames* 
with  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  last  word  on  her  lips;  a  broken 
crucifix,  imjirovised  by  a  soldier  at  the  moment  from  a  piece  of 
w(mk1,  pressed  to  her  breast;  the  unquestioned  marvel,  almost 
the  miracle  of  these  later  ages,  the  strong  and  beautiful  Maid  of 
Doinreiny  !  So  that  our  readers  may  gather  that  W’o  are  in  no 
mood  to  stint  our  homage;  in  truth,  every  successive  deeper 
insit^dit  into  the  facts  of  the  times,  and  the  life,  only  seem  to  in¬ 
vest  it  with  a  dee])er  cloud  of  glory  and  splendour.  Our 
])r(‘sent  writ(*r  says,  “some  traits  will  be  found  in  the  character 
“of  the  Maid  which  a  sentimental  tenderness  has  commonlv 
“slurrrd  over,  regarding  thein  as  blemishes  but  we  arc 
unable  to  find  any  such  traces,  and  we  quite  believe  with  Miss 
Parr,  that  “the  truth  of  a  nature  so  loyal,  religious,  and  pure, 
“  is  more  touching  with  its  rudenesses  and  its  shadows  upon  it, 
“  than  w'ith  any  glosses  overlaying  them.”  Rut,  really,  among 
all  the  great  characters  of  history,  perhaps  this  girl  shines  most 
without  a  shadow,  if  she  had  an  enthusiasm  mystical  and 
grand,  by  which  alone  indeed  she  could  be  sustained  through 
her  matchless  work;  her  next  chief  characteristic  seems  to 
have  Ix'en  her  (‘xtraordinary,  plain,  practical  good  sense,  both 
in  what  she  dictated  to  tlie  statesmen  about  her,  and  in  what 
she  determined  as  w  isest  for  the  protection  of  her  ow  n  integrity 
and  maidenhoiKl. 

e  art*  glad,  then,  to  see  that  in  our  literature  her  name  is 
worthily  enshrined.  Her  own  country,  if  w^e  except  the  mag¬ 
nificent  statue  in  Versailles, — a  priceless  gem  of  art,  by  a 
princess,  Mary  of  AVurtemberg;  and  Michelet’s  splendid  cor¬ 
uscation  of  prejudices  about  her,  in  his  history  of  France,  has 
done  less  to  vindicate  her  memory  than  either  England  or 
Ciermany ;  less,  if  w’e  except  the  bulky  and  almost  uncount¬ 
able  volumes  of  collections  of  French  documents  and  memoirs, 
published  by  the  Society  of  the  History  of  F ranee.  It  was  ap¬ 
propriate  and  natural  that  Voltaire  should  assail  her  memory 
with  the  ribaldry  of  his  pen  ;  yet,  even  he,  in  his  celebrated 
essiiy,  attempts  to  do  her  a  justice  in  compensation  for  the 
enormous  w  ickedness  of  his  drama.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  won¬ 
derful  that  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  seemed  to  desert  him  in 
the  well-know'ii  scene  in  which  he  introduces  the  Maid  in 
Henry  the  Sixth.  ISchiller  desired  to  do  her  homage,  but  his 
Maid  of  Orleans  is  singularly  unwwthy  of  the  author  of 
allensfein  nud  the  Piccoiomint.  lie  surely  quite  missed  the 


vav  ot*  his  geiiuis  when  lie  entangled  her,  who  has  ever  sinee* 
bv  almost  all  writers,  been  called  “The  inspired  .Maid,’"  in  the 
toils  and  weaknesses  of  a  hninan  passion, — //e/-  passion  was  her 
nionarch  and  her  country;  and  we  fancy  had  she  come  to  scruti¬ 
nize  with  her  mere  woman’s  eye,  the  courtiers  and  soldiers 
bv  whom  she  was  surrounded,  they  would  have  seemed  to 
her  but  poor  things — as  in  truth,  they  seem  to  us.  And  the 
impetuosity,  the  contradictory,  and  involved  vehemence  the 
uncertainty  and  irresolution  of  her  character,  as  drawn  by 
S(’hiller,  have  no  warrant  at  all  in  that  directness  of  jiurpose 
with  which  she  kept  to  her  mai  k,  when,  in  hei‘  hours  of  success, 
and  that  saintly  and  patient  calm,  only  relieved  by  the  sprightly 
sallies  of  wit,  good  sense,  and  even  good  humour  witli  which  she 
wore  her  heavy  chains  in  suffering.  Robert  Southey’s  jnuun  is 
an  epic,  and  if  it  have  far  fewer  marks  of  the  higlu'st  order  of 
genius  than  Schiller’s  drama,  it  is  more  worthy  of  the  subjt'ct, 
and  sustained  by  a  far  purer  conception  of  the  character.  We 
need  not  refer  to  the  novels  and  }ionn'Uette>i,  in  whose  pages  slie 
has  been  made  the  heroine,  but  in  such  a  connection,  when  re¬ 
capitulating  the  names  of  those  who  have  done  her  honour,  we 
must  not  forget  the  singularly  beautiful  and  admirable  resmne 
of  Earl  Stanhope,  published  in  the  Qxartvrlif  in  IS  it  is 

pervaded  by  a  calm,  but  elevated,  enthusiasm  for  the  heroine,  and 
while  I)e  Quincey’s  brilliant  rhapsody  rose  like  a  chant  or  song  to 
her  memory,  that  paper  was  un(|uestionably  the  most  wise  and 
able  summary  of  opinion  and  fact  available  for  giuieral  readers, 
until  the  publication  of  the  t\vo  volumes  from  the  graceful  pen 
of  Miss  Parr,  which  have  given  to  us  the  ])leasure  of  renewing 
our  impressions  of  this  singular  heroine.  Jlut,  for  an  adecpiate 
estimate  of  the  work  J oan  of  Arc  did,  a  reader  should  link  her 
story  with  the  before-and-after  of  French  History,  those  who 
have  not  done  this  arc  in  danger  of  falling  into  w’hat,  we  believe, 
is  a  popular  delusion,  of  regarding  her  as  as  a  brilliant,  but  in¬ 
effective  apparition  ;  a  vehement,  but  momentary,  spasm  in  the 
affairs  of  France — this  was  not  the  case.  We  have  often  thought 
how  charming  the  task  would  be,  how  well  it  would  rej)ay  the 
most  curious  researches  of  scholarship,  the  most  fervid  and 
‘diluent  possessions  of  genius,  if  they  were  bestowed  on  a  tull- 
Icngth  delineation  of  the  times  of  (diaries  VII.,  of  France  ;  it 
seems  the  ages  of  nations  must  be  named  after  kings,  however 
"oak  and  worthless  the  king  may  be  ;  certainly  it  would  not  be 
pusy  to  lind  a  weaker  or  more  unkingly-looking  king,  wlndher 
m  person  or  pow’cr,  than  Charles  VI 1.,  but  his  reign  and  age 
formed  an  important  turning-point  in  the  history  and  destinies 
of  krance;  in  various  periods  of  his  lift‘,  he  had  the  fortune  to 
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find  his  throne  and  person  surrounded  by  illustrious  characters 
and  advisers ;  and  the  events  of  his  reij^n  were  of  iininineiil 
interest;  Kn<;^land  seemed  very  likely  to  'wrintj  1  ranee  from 
herself,  and  to  make  her  an  a])pen(lage  of  the  Knjrlish  crown; 
the  victories  of  Airincourt  and  Poitiers,  had  been  achieved, 
Henry  V.  was  just  dead,  but  Kn«:;lish  arms  were  in  the  full  tiusli 
of  their  splendour  and  victory — the  coiupierors  had  become 
audacious ;  they  re<j^arded  themselves  as  possessors  of  France, 
the  regents  of  the  boy  king,  Henry  \  I.  were  claiming  the  crown 
(»f  France  for  him,  and  giving  to  the  poor  ill-starred  little  lad, 
j)artly  in  the  assertion  of  the  right  ut  his  mother,  ^largaret.but 
principally  in  the  faith  in  their  own  victories,  the  title  of  King 
of  France*  As  to  France,  she  had  no  national  unity,  there  was 
a  large  party  hanging  its  hojic  and  allegiance  on  Fngland,  with 
which  for  the  time,  acted  the  Duke  of  Hurgundy.  There  were 
the  exttuisive  marches  of  Armagnac  and  Lorraine,  uncoiujuered 
by  Fngland,  but  by  no  means  enthusiastic  in  the  royal  cause; 
Paris  was  in  possession  of  the  Fhiglish  ;  the  king,  held  in  a  kind 
of  merry-hearted,  careless  poverty,  his  little  (\)urtat  (Jhinoii;  in 
fact  an  exile  and  outcast  in  his  own  dominions.  I'^rom  liouen 
and  Morniandy,  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  from  Paris  to 
Kheims,  and  to  the  important  central  city  of  (hleaiis,  the 
country  was  in  the  grasp  of  the  Fnglish.  diaries  was  un¬ 
crowned  ;  apparently  held  his  crown  somewhat  cheaply;  not 
tudv  was  his  country  torn,  but  his  family  ;  the  J^nglisli  were 
i‘nemics,  but  the  worst  foe  (diaries  had  was  his  bad  niotluT, 
Isaln'au  of  Ikivaria ;  her  life  had  been  so  questionable,  or  rather 
unquestionable,  that  there  were  grave  doubts  of  his  legitimacy; 
at  any  rate  he  had  not  been  crowned,  and,  in  the  estimation  of 
multitudes,  was  only'  the  Daujdiin  of  F'rance.  All  his  kingly 
jxnvers  were  shadows;  his  evils  were  real  enough.  Thus,  in 
two  or  three  words,  our  readers  may'  a  little  realize  the  state  of 
the  country  ;  one  spot  was  unconquered,  Orleans  held  out  before 
a  protracti'd  siege  ;  ( )rleans  lost  to  the  French,  the  whole  French 
nation  wouhl  lie  at  the  merev  of  the  Fnglish.  Of  great  soldiers, 
W('  meet  with  the  names  of  none  in  the  service  of  the  king; 
(ii'orges  de  la  Tremouille  was  the  chief  statesman  ;  a  mere  man  ot 
cratt  and  time-serving,  whose  chief  purpose  seemed  to  bo  to 
widen  all  divssensions,  keep  t  he  king  apart  IVom  such  friends  as 
the  ('onstable  de  Pichemont,  for  instance,  who  might  serve  his 
cause,  that  he  might  be  secure  in  his  own  greedy  interests; 
A\  hence  to  so  hapless  a  nation,  and  so  helpless  a  monarch,  could 
help  and  healing  come  ? 

In  the  little  village,  now  called  distinctively  Domrcinv 
Pucelle,  a  little  insigniticent  spot  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine, on 


The  Peanant’Girl  of  Domremy.  1)^1 

the  of  Epipluiny,  1412  ;  Joan  (VAro  was  born,  llio  c'liild 
of  a’  peasant-pair  named  Jacques  d'Arc  and  Isabelle  lloinmec, 
his  wife.  If  tlie  warlike  state  of  the  country  bad  not  extended 
as  fir  as  the  nearest  town  of  Yaueoiileurs,  or  rava«^ed  her 
native  village,  the  sounds  of  its  aj)proaeh  came  ringing,  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  oppressiveness  of  cruel  taxes  was  felt  by  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  and  often  there  came  wandering,  staggering 
alon<^  through  the  village,  stray  refugees,  wounded  and  broken 
soldiers  of  France,  to  whom  the  little  »leanne,  it  is  on  record, 
would  give  up  her  bed,  going  to  sleep  lierself  in  the  hayloft. 
Enthusiasm  for,  and  loyalty  to,  her  sutfering  country,  seem  to 
have  been  early  instincts  in  the  child ;  the  great  motive  of  her 
life  was  not  less  truly  than  admirably  and  simply  expressed  in 
her  reply  to  a  question  on  her  trial  as  to  “  what  moved  her  to 
action “  The  pity  for  the  realm  of  h'rance.^'  In  the  village, 
there  was  only  one  Ihirgundian,  and  she  repeatedly  said  from 
vear  to  year,  she  ‘‘  would  have  liked  to  have  chopped  his  liead 
“off”  As  we  have  said  before,  in  our  modem  sense,  deanne 
was  quite  an  uneducated  girl ;  she  seems  to  have  been  well 
versed  in  the  useful  arts  of  spinning,  sewing,  milking,  and  the 
tcndence  of  the  little  farm;  but  she  was  educated;  lirst,  her 
own  nature  must  liave  been  a  rare  instrument ;  rare  as,  and  not 
altogether  unlike,  that  of  the  ancient  shepherd  lad,  who  left  his 
sheep  in  the  wilderness,  and,  at  a  bound,  sprang  forth  upon 
the  ])rostratc  body  of  the  giant  invader — the  deliverer  of  Jiis 
country.  The  village  was  at  once  in  a  fertile  country,  abound¬ 
ing  with  pasturage  and  rivers,  but  it  stood  upon  the  woody 
marches  of  Lorraine.  Among  the  deep  forest  trees,  there  were 
legendary  spots,  haunted  by  old  tradition,  well-fitted  to  act  upon 
a  subtle  and  sensitive  nature.  ^len  and  women  arc  not  made 
by  traditions ;  the  tradition  that  France  should  be  restored  by 
a  maid  from  the  woods  and  marches  of  Lorraine,  had  been 
repeated  age  after  age,  even  when  it  seemed  to  liave  no  meaning, 
by  all  the  crones  and  children  along  the  country  side;  it  was 
known  to  all  the  d\vellers  in  Domremy ;  ♦Feanne  knew  it  too. 
In  the  village  they  kept  up  the  old-world  superstitions ;  on 
the  fringe  of  the  forest  stood  a  tree  called  “the  Beautiful  May,’^ 
a  spot  of  annual  festivities,  round  which,  it  was  said,  Flf- Ladies 
danced  in  the  old  time  ;  thither  now  the  parish  priest  made  an 
annual  procession  ;  there  was  a  fountain  which  gushed  beneath 
its  branches ;  thither,  annually,  all  the  children  of  the  village 
^vent,  Jeanne  with  tlic  rest ;  eating  cakes,  twining  wreaths 
and  ciwns  of  flowers,  drinking  of  the  fountain,  and  dancing 
round  the  tree.  AV'hcthcr  Jeanne  could  write,  we  do  not 
know — she  could  read ;  and  certainly  she  knew  her  Creed, 


"  Jmn  o  f  A  rc, 

«■*-« 

<o  1|UM>  Timlchod  her  vouii-j  plav-f'dlows  in  •ill  ^ *<^‘‘nis 
p.in...s  .,(•  ,.|,i|,|l,oo,I ;  ‘hut,  as  lime  went  o  ■- ,  I  '‘i  **?“"'*  “nJ 

intd  pirlhoiKl,  she  went  more  I'requentlv -mV  sol-,” “-i 

The  miseries  of  her  Im  d  ;°i' »<>.  'be 
I  n  <1imsi(hj8  bccoiniii^  more  cruel  'iTwI  I'nox  i* 

'[»•  tradition  of  (lie  mvsierious  M'lid  „f  ,  i  prohablv 

''.■do  not  know;  thrVe  isriii.rnt-  I 

mysterious,  and  must  be  ■lecont  t  'Itc  whole  thiiio  jj 

»'•'  t.l '.n.^.ut  nuEl  tr'"r^  ^'>edav 

meadows,  she  Iiad  oulstriiiiied  tiumi  tVf^  '*'!  '^e 

'‘'‘"".tittk'  •■‘flt'f  her,  “.lea me  .Ieanne"’tho"*  Vi 
■  '1  vi.if^ :  ”  She  slopn,.,l  lis  .  1  7^’  ‘r'*  ‘'.'  "‘i?'  'I'OU  art 

then  Saul  suddeidv,  “  1  hear  mv'mntT  ,7'''*“*'* ' '*b>ge, 
rushed  away  dowii  the  tields  ‘  7  t 

asked  her  why  she  had  left  her  slmei,  “  h;'! 
said  .  eantie,  ••  I  |„,„,i  ,'<«•  not  call  tae?” 

••  I'aek  to  the  tield.”  'J'bis  w,s  I, nr  (•  *  '*  !  f?o 

-jinary  eallit,.  an, I  midi, ^  ‘I  f  bh  ''*at  e^trl 

'"''or  hattd,  n’o  t  iu^^ 

assuri'div  liave  seduced  m'  snoeess  which 

personal  attributes  ‘  I  ""P<;-'"or  to  ascribe  such 
•'a'i  yained  nu.st  fr,.,,,  her  I'eadet- h ’ “ "I’'' 
oii.luratiee  in  the  immi  "" 

no  torturint;  tiucstmns  T.f'''^"^ 

""•'•'.vr.lotu  of  lit7  Jo,  1  7/''  Jatvvers;  .,o 

'"•'lony.  >o  Christian  thr,!u,d,  ,T  J'"  'onounce 

theatre,  or  the  torments  of  the''l.  *  ? of  thcAinphi- 
bil  than  aiit,cI't'o'''hIVl,i'',J-'"7'""''"  "-as  ever  morl  faitle 

’•  a  hrief  moment  J,  J  hen  -7  T''''’ 
ners  ol  her  njre,  in  harmony  with  tC'"T”^ 

'  "  hn*'"'>  hir  the  relief  of  thn  n  r  '"'’''S'ous  usages, 

lo  ^la.ss,  relinquislied  the  ndii  “'l'****”^^ 

is  rsecu'tors  who  ll.d  '!"■  ^oico..  The 

•"'•art,  even  by  granting  the  sorvi,'‘-'ft‘  ^7’  -satisfy  her 

'iiJy  intfiidcd  n>'  moek  hm"-'  '!*’"  "'?■  I"-"""'--od.  '  They 

•nouneol  it,  .,„|j  ‘  acknowledg('d  her  error, 

“"'"I  her  as  the  death-car  rumVl  ''"""luring 

r  (l,aattng  over  her  head  i„  ,,1  '•’  "^  «*'"•''*  of  Kouen; 

''noc  of  ten  thottsand  Kno-Ii,,!, l>roparod,  in  the  pre- 

•  “*'"■>  'or  the  first  time  haZh^"'*'*’ 

““  "to  opportunity  of  seeing, 
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often  as  she  had  before  seen  their  backs  — to  mount  her  chariot 
of  fire.  The  character  in  history,  of  whom  in  this  slic  most 
reminds  us,  is  Socrates  ;  attended  through  his  long  life,  as  ho 
constantly  averred,  by  his  good  spirit,  who  taught  him  how  to 
act,  and  what  to  say,  and  do,  of  whom  he  constantly  inquired; 
whose  advice  he  invariably  followed,  hesitating  bi'fore  every 
word,  and  standing  still  before  every  action  whicli  did  not  seem 
to  be  warranted  by  the  leading  of -the  good  spirit.  Michelet 


dividt^s,  with  considerable  judiciousness,  the  drama  of  the  Maid 
into  five  great  acts  :  First,  The  Forest  ;  the  revelation :  Second, 
Orleans;  theaction:  Third,  Riieims;  the  honouring — we  would 


rather  sav  the  fulfilling  :  Fourth,  Paris;  the  tribulation  and 
betraving:  Fifth,  Rouen;  the  passion.  No  human  story  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  is  more  intensely  dramatic  than  this ; 


it  almost  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  ancient  dramatic  writers  in  its 


brevitvand  coiicentrativeness;  so  swiftly  follows  theaction  on  the 
revelation,  the  fulfilment  on  the  action,  and  the  passion  on  the  ful¬ 
filment.  We  have  said  we  accept  the  mystery  of  the  story  ;  it  is 
unaccountable.  We  have  to  transfer  our  imaginaiions  to  such  an 
age  in  order  even  partially  to  understand  how  the  men  in  steel 
could  believe  that  she  had  a  mission  at  all,  or  place  any  faith  in 
her  unsubstantial  prophecies;  perhaps  it  is  only  to  be  accountcul 
for  by  the  recollection  that,  with  the  exception  of,  possibly,  a 
few  casuistical  prelates,  monks,  and  churchmen,  in  a  way,  all 
people  were  religious ;  great  sinners  they  might  be,  capable  of 
immense  vengeance,  passion,  cruelly,  lust,  craft ;  but  the  world 
of  shades  and  souls  had  avenues  through  them  and  into  them, 
with  which  we,  who  look  at  everything  through  scientific  and 
philosophic  media,  have  little  acquaintance.  Two  immense  pas¬ 
sions  pervaded  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  I'rance  eminently 
— the  monastic  and  warlike;  and  praying  and  fighting;  the 
cowl  and  the  helmet  were  the  great  admirations  and  ambitions 
of  raen^s  lives.  The  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  sat  in  judgment 
on  Jeanne,  we  suppose  to  have  been  a  mere  mediaeval  Blowgrara, 
a  smooth,  oleaginous  hypocrite,  a  time-server,  who  was  fishing 
for  an  archbishopric  in  the  waves  of  English  favour.  But  we 
do  not  suppose  this  was  the  character  of  the  multitude  of 
Jeanne’s  persecutors ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
she  was  to  them  imporsonah'd  (tiahlrrir;  if  the  French  saw  in 
her  the  white-bannered  angel,  wielding  more  than  mortal  powers, 
groat  in  her  gentleness,  and  by  its  majesty  scattering  the 
invaders  of  their  country,  the  English  beheld  in  her  at  best, 
but  a  real  and  beautiful  witch,  who  had  leagued  herself  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  for  their  confusion,  and  drank  of  the  fatal 


vervain  or  mandragora,  to  charm  her  life ;  and  truly  the  stu- 
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jH'ndous  fultilmonts  of  her  prophecies,  and  her  own  not  loss  won¬ 
derful  personal  escapes,  and  overcomings  of  her  wounds,  until 
the  time  when  she  had  also  prophesied  her  failures  would  full 
ujxm  her,  seemed  to  give  a  warrant  for  this  to  sueh  an  a^o,  not 
that  she  at  once  commended  herself  to  the  belief  of  those  to 
whom  she  declared  her  mission  ;  even  in  a  superstitious  age  this 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  bright, 
strong-wilhsl,  yet  upon  every  account,  a  most  gentle,  hnudsoinc 
girl;  the  strength  of  her  will  is  pretty  especially  shown  in 
the  resistance  she  made  to  an  offer  of  marriage  from  an  honest 
yeoman  of  her  neighbourhood.  Her  parents  pressed  him  hard 
upon  her ;  some  documents  im])ly  because  she  had  already  mani¬ 
fested  dangerous  spiritual  inclinations,  and  a  love  for  the  doubt¬ 
ful  companionship  of  the  haunted  trees.  When  the  young  man 
found  his  eloquence  unavailing,  he  adopted  a  singular  expedi¬ 
ent  ;  he  pretended  that  she  had  promised  him  marriage,  and  he 
cited  her  before  the  ollieials  of  Toul,  to  perform  her  engagement. 
I'he  Maid  went  to  Toul  and  undertook  her  own  defence,  and  hav¬ 
ing  declared  on  oath  that  she  had  never  made  such  a  promise,  the 
sentence  was  given  in  her  favour.  First  public  appearance,  in 
so  short  a  time  to  be  followed  by  the  heading  of  armies,  cap¬ 
turing  of  cities,  and  alas  !  the  appearance  before  another  (Virt, 
and  other  olHcials  with  so  difterent  a  result.  Hut  one  likes  to 
.see  the  ideas  of  virtue  which  seem  to  bloom  out  from  the  lowly 
villages  of  those  days  ;  she  soon  began  to  give  hints  of  her  faith 
in  the  end  tor  whicli  she  was  born.  “  JM*  voivf  had  assumed 
shapes  to  her  eyes — visions  had  come  to  the  excited  imagination 
of  the  girl — brilliant  lights,  accompanied,  howev  'T,  at  lirst  hy 
very  simple  charges,  bidding  her  be  a  good  girl,aii  i  Cod  would 
“  bless  her then,  majestic  forces,  and  higher  insp  lations, until, 
when  slie  talked  of  setting  out  on  pilgrimage  to  impart  the 
])urposes  within  her  to  the  l)auphin,  lionest  Jacques,  her  father, 
tearing  that  she  would  only  become  the  victim  of  some  man-at- 
arms,  whom  she  woidd  Ibllow  to  the  wars,  said  to  one  of  his 
sons,  “  J)id  1  think  such  a  thing  would  bc',  I  would  sooner  that 
vim  drowned  her  ;  and  if  you  did  not,  1  would  do  it  with  my 
“own  hands.  She  was  pertinacious  in  her  own  sense  of  what 
she  had  to  acconqdish,  and  when  the  enemy  for  a  brief  time 
to<»k  |M>ssej'sion  ot  Homremy,  and  she,  witli  her  parents  had  to 
tl\  to  Neufchatcau,  while  she  had  tlie  ojiportunitv  of  learning 
more  irom  a  house  of  Franciscan  monks,  her  “voices’^  became 
moH'  unceasing;  she  testilies  how  she  constantly  heard  them 
.^•uimHiig  like  hells  in  the  forest,  saying,  “  Why  dost  thou  not 
<(  delay,  Jeanne  ?  Cod  has  great  pity  upon 

the  people  oi  France.  The  time  has  come,  that  thou  must  go 
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“  forth  to  their  deliverance/’  **  'What  God  bids  thee,  do  without 
<‘fcar!”^  Ves,  dear  voices,  but  how  to  do  that  to  which  T 
nm  called  ?  When  she  presented  herself  before  Ivobert  do 
Baiidrieourt,  the  Governor  of  Vaueouleurs — he,  a  grulf  soldier 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  no  mystic — to  whom  her  uncle  had 
obtained  her  an  introduction,  ba<le  her  uncle  “  box  her  ears, 
“and  send  her  back  to  her  father/’  She  was  not  discomfited; 
scarce! V  momentarily  cast  down  ;  the  roiccn  only  spoke  to  her 
more  distinctly,  and  now,  taking  the  shape  of  distinct  direction, 
said  “Go  into  rrance  (by  Franco  was  signiiied  the  country 
“separated  on  the  one  hand,  from  TiOrraine,  and  on  the  other, 
“from  Normandy)  go  to  the  ])auphin  ;  deliver  Orleans;  crown 
“the  Dauphin.”  The  wayfarers  of  cruel  war  halting  in  the 
village,  and  bringing  stories,  from  the  siege  of  Orleans,  ke})t 
those  avenues  of  sympathy,  through  which  her  voices  and  her 
visions  entered,  constantly  open  ;  through  fading  autumn 
nights,  and  dark  winter  days,  she  heard,  and  she  saw,  “  Go  into 
“France!  Deliver  Orleans!  Crown  the  Dauphin!”  In  the 
liffht  of  what  was  done  afterwards  by  the  young:  visionary, 
there  is  something  singularly  penetrating  in  the  gleam,  to  our 
modern  eyes,  of  that  cottage  of  Domremy  ;  father  and  mother 
sitting  the  winter  nights  by  the  ])eatlire;  sometimes  easting 
anxious  looks  at  each  other,  and  then  at  the  girl  just  in  from 
her  visit  to  the  rimy  trees  of  the  wood,  or  IVom  foddering  her 
cattle,  or  sitting  down  to  her  distaff.  conceive  her  with 

the  quiet  of  all  great  purposes  and  real  genius,  upon  her  face, 
and  in  her  deportment,  yet  a  juvenile  Deborah,  a  maiden  in 
her  innoeence,  and  yet  like  that  “  mother  who  arose  in  Israel 
“when  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased,”  and  the  “  great 
“  thoughts  and  great  searchings  of  whose  heart,”  called  shrilly 
across  the  desolations  of  her  country  to  those  “  abiding  among 
“  the  sheepfolds  to  hear  the  bleatings  of  the  Hocks,”  or  sacrificing 
hy  the  divisions  of  their  tribes  the  safety  and  health  of  their 
kingdom.  At  last,  the  impulses  of  obedience  to  her  higher 
inspiration  led  her  from  home  ;  “  I  must  go,”  said  she,  “  if  1 

must  absolutely  go  to  the  Dauphin — 
in  she  went  to  Vaueouleurs  ;  now  she 
ler  relatives  and  friends  that  she  was 
I  sent  of  God  to  deliver  her  country.  The  rumour  began  to 

I  spread  that  the  old  tradition  was  being  fulfilled.  France  had 

I  sunk  so  lo\v  that  only  a  miracle  could  restore  her;  she  was  to 

I  he  restored  by  a  maid.  The  first  w’ho  seemed  to  have  placed 

faith  in  her  was  a  knight  of  Metz,  described  as  “  a  brave,  honest 
“gentleman  of  thirty  years  old,”  Jean  do  Novelonpont;  he 
^ent  to  see  her  at  the  house  of  the  respectable  citizen,  the 


“travel  on  my  knees.  I 
“  my  Lord  wills  it.’^  Aga 
began  to  give  it  out  to  h 
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mination,  which  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  proof  at  once  of  her 
purity  and  good  sense  ;  although,  in  fine,  and  substantially,  it 
formed  the  pretex  on  wdiieli  she  was  burned.  She  assumed 
male  atire;  henceforth  she  never  renounced  it,  or  but  for  a 
dav,  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  her  testimony  upon  lier 
last  appearance,  in  the  brief  renunciation,  she  subjected  herself 
then  to  an  indignity  which  makes  our  blood  boil,  even  more  than 
the  exasperating  cruelties  of  her  long  imprisonment,  or  her 
shameful  death.  Jlut  now  thus  determined,  lier  name  began  to 
fill  Vuucouleurs,  and  the  inhabitants  ])resentod  her  with  a  horse 
and  the  equipment  of  a  young  man-at-arms.  Singular  journey  ; 
even  on  its  route,  not  without  significant  results  of  blessing. 
Jean  de  Metz  did  really  conduct  lier  to  the  presence  of 
the  king  with  her  uncle,  Durant  liaxart,  and  the  knightly 
messenger  of  Baudricourt.  They  arrived  as  far  as  I^ancy; 
there  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  was  lying  ill ;  he  sent  out  an 
escort  to  bring  her  to  him  tidings  about  her  had  ])rece(h'd 
her ;  indeed  we  may  be  sure  t  hat  now  the  news  of  the  “  in- 
“ spired  ^lakL’  would  ride  fast  and  far.  The  Duke  w;*s  om'X- 
tremity,  his  country  was  troubled,  his  physicians  failed  to  heal 
him;  if  Jeanne  were  a  seer,  she  might  be  able  to  give  him  help; 
at  any  rate,  he  inquired  of  her  wdiether  he  should  be  liealed  of 
his  sickness.  Jeanne  frankly  replied  to  him,  she  could  not  tell, 
but  she  boldly  counselled  him  to  do  one  thing.  lie  had  immured 
his  good  wife,  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  in  a  convent,  and  was 
living  at  Nancy  witli  a  young  mistress,  Alizon  Dumay.  Jeanne 
charged  him  to  send  away  his  mistress,  and  call  home  his 
good  wife;  and  so  far  from  being  affronted  with  her,  he  gjive 
her  a  present  of  money  to  help  her  on  her  journey,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  did  what  she  charged  him  to  do.  Her  escort 
consisted  of  six  persons  ;  fording  large  rivers,  cunningly  avoid¬ 
ing  straggling  bands  of  soldiers,  threading  their  way  through 
tracts  of  forest  and  deserted  villages,  over  which  had  passed  the 
smoke  and  fire  of  war,  these  uncongenial  comjianions  passi'd 
on  their  way  ;  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  had  not  yet  learned 
to  place  much  faith  in  their  protegee,  strange  misgivings  pos¬ 
sessed  them.  ‘‘She  must  be  at  the  best  a  mad  woman,  per- 
“ haps  a  sorceress;’^  repeatedly  they  thought  of  hurling  her 
from  a  cliff,  or  down  a  stone  quarry,  or  leaving  her  alone  on 
the  road,  and  so  bringing  to  end  what  tluw  more  than  half 
thought  a  disgraceful  enterprise  ;  she,  we  gallu'r,  ke])t  veiy  little 
of  their  company  ;  her  countenance  won*  the  repose*  of  child¬ 
like  simplicity  ;  her  voices  sung  in  her  soul  and  in  the  air  :  “  (io 
“on,  go  on;  go  into  France;  deliver  Orleans;  crown  the 
“  Dauphin.**  She  was  equal  to  the  toils  of  a  hard  journey. 
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truvellinu  frequently  by  night  to  evado  observation  ;  lying 
down  in  the  open  air,  her  warm  woollen  coverlet  wrapped  round 
lier,  the  knight  and  his  esquire  resting  on  either  side,  Kach 
evening,  if  possible,  she  turned  aside  to  some  village  church 
for  prayer ;  and  coming  to  Auxerre,  she  and  her  knight  wont 
to  the  Cathedral  together,  to  hear  Mass.  Southey's  poem  written 
at  a  period  of  his  life  when  his  mind  unquestionably  inclined 
to  favour  Dcistic  sentiments,  does  infinite  injustice  to  Jeanne  in 
attempting  to  make  her  deelare  that  she  had  never  attended 
Mass  nor  the  Sacramental-table,  nor  Confession ;  the  whole  story 
of  her  young  life  is  an  entire  contradiction  to  all  this;  she 
constantly  sought,  from  a  very  early  period,  the  aid  of  those 
religious  services  which  were  then  in  harmony  with  the  only 
religious  life  known  in  Christendom  ;  bv  some,  in  her  own  day 
she  was  tax('d  with  attending  the  rites  of  her  church  too 
often.  J)e  (iuincey  expresses  the  truth  when  lie  says,  “Jean 
“  was  a  girl  of  natural  piety  that  saw  God  in  forests,  and  hills, 
“and  fountains,  but  did  not  the  less  seek  Him  in  chapels  and 
“  consecrated  oratories." 

Chinon  <;lves  little  hint  to-dav,  in  the  utter  ruins  of  its  vast 
castle,  crowning  the  ])latform  of  rock  at  a  height  of  throe 
hundred  feet — gives  little  intelligence  of  the  grand,  old  feudal 
palace — of  all  the  grim  or  jocund  life  associated  with  the  French 
and  Fnglish  kings  of  the  middle  ages;  near  to  Dijon,  it  may 
give  some  idea  how'  entire  the  conquest  of  France  by  England 
was,  to  know  that  this  was  not  only  now  on  the  very  borders  of 
present  Mnglish  ])ossessions,  but  that  it  had  been  the  natural 
home  of  I'.nglish  ])rinces.  Henry  II.  conquered  it,  surrounded 
it  with  massive  fortifications,  made  it  his  favourite  home,  and 
died  within  its  walls;  here  also  died,  ten  y’cars after,  his  mighty 
son,  Cd  ur  de  l.con,  Jind  the  bones  of  fatlier  and  son  lie  buried 
in  th('  not  distant,  the  almost  visible  Church  or  Abbeys  of  Fonte- 
vrault.  J'he  banners  of  dolin  waved  over  this  castle,  and  romance 
has  often  described,  in  her  rich  colours,  how  I'hilip  Augustus 
wrung  it  Irom  his  possession,  and  how  it  opened  its  gates  again 
to  the  breneh.  To  this  spot,  whicli  has  been  called  the  Wind¬ 
sor  ot  the  Flantagenets,  thronged  by  so  many  roy’al  associations, 
and  paintul  memories  too,  memories  and  associations  which  were 
also  to  stream  on  for  many  generations  after  him,  Charles  VH. 
retired,  to  hold  his — one  should  call  it  panic-atrickeny  only  that  it 
seems  so  merry — (^ourt  :  a  man  far  weaker  and  less  respectable 
even  than  our  (  harles  11.  ;  (’harlcs  VIT.  resembles  him  in  this, 
the  indiirerenee  with  which  he  saw  the  truncheon  of  sovereignty 
tailing  Irom  his  grasp,  the  readiness  with  which  he  permitted 
hiinselt  to  be  the  victim  of  designing  statesmen — if  that  tenn 
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may  be  applied  to  such  mere  palace  tricksters  as  Georges  do  la 
Treniouille,  and  the  fervour  with  which  he  was  served  by  noble 
creatures  who  would  have  saved  him,  even  to  the  end,  liad  be 
possessed  the  eye  able  to  recognise  their  majesty,  and  the  ability 
to  use  them,  lloping  to  bo  able  to  hold  this  strong  ])alaee  in 
peacchd  ])ossession,  he  was  here,  on  the  sparkling  waters  of  the 
rushing  Vienne,  bounding  on,  still  alone  unchanged  of  all  that 
scenery  of  groves,  and  vineyards,  and  fertile  valleys,  through 
which  the  river  rushes  to  join  the  Jjoirc.  Hither,  at  last,  after 
her  painful,  much-enduring  journey,  Jeanne  arrived,  to  seek  out, 
and  to  inspire  with  courage  and  clfort,  and  the  promise  of  success, 
the  king.  For  two  days  she  was  kept  waiting  in  the  town 
of  Chinon,  before  the  king  and  his  counsel  determined  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  receive  her.  I-ia  'rremouille,  jealous  of  what¬ 
ever  threatened  to  come  between  him  and  the  king,  raised  his 
voice  against  her  at  once ;  had  it  been  in  his  power,  he  would 
hud  hindered  her  from  coming  to  Chinon,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
llheims  was  loud  in  crying  her  down.  The  memories  of  her,  in 
the  town,  have  all  gone  ; — the  house  in  which  she  lodged  for  two 
days  before  she  was  received,  and  also  the  church,  before  whose 
altar  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  those  days  and  their  lughts, 
while  they  were  talking  of  her,  and  wondering  what  should  be 
done  with  her,  ill  the  castle,  ller  reception  in  the  full  (aiiirt 
has  become  one  of  the  marvellous  circumstances,  prefacing  her 
acknowledgment  by  the  king.  It  was  night ;  she  was  received 
amidst  a  blaze  of  fifty  flambeaux  ;  the  king,  it  would  seem, 
had  partly  concealed  and  partly  disguised  himself,  retiring 
backward  into  obscurity  amongst  his  courtiers,  but  perfectly 
undaunted  by  a  presence,  which  was  so  unusual  to  her  ;  t  he  girl 
who  had  just  left  her  rakes  and  milking-pails,  stepped  boldly 
up  to  him,  through  all  the  pomp  and  dazzling  cloudland  around 
her,  and  did  homage  to  him;  he  attempted  to  deceive  her, 
pointing  to  a  much  more  magnificently-dressed  person,  but  she 
was  not  to  be  deceived  ;  she  knelt,  and  replied,  “  You  are  the 
“king,  and  none  other — God  give  you  good  life,  gentle  lord  ! 
Perhaps  she  had  made  herself  ac(piaiuted  with  his  face  and 
features;  something  must  be  allowed  to  that  clear,  instinctive 
perception,  and  that  marvellous  self-command  which  never 
deserted  her,  and  which  she  especially  prossessed  in  moments  of 
emergency  ;  but  from  whatever  ciiuse  her  first  interview  with 
the  king  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  marvellous  attestation ; 
of  course  it  was  felt  so  at  the  time.  Charles  asked  her  name. 
“Jeanne,  the  Maid,”  she  re])lied.  He  asked  her  further  what 
she  wanted  of  him  :  “The  Kins:  of  Heaven  sends  mo  to  succour 
‘  you  and  your  kingdom,  and  to  conduct  you  to  lUieims  for  your 
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“  connuiiii^n.”  We  may  couceive  the  contempt  of  those  lords 
in  sti'ch  those  subtle  churchmen,  and  silken  time-servers  at  such 
an  announcement.  The  road  to  Rheims,  bristleil  with  annit^ 
throuirh  the  very  centre  ot  the  power  ot  Rngland  and  Bur- 
o>undy,  with  their  fortitied  cities.  At  this  moment,  the  king  was 
probably  Utter  than  his  advisers ;  he  neither  laughed  at  her, 
nor  rejtx'ted  her,  but  took  her  on  one  side,  to  converse  with  her, 
askim:  her  questions  of  her  inspiration,  and  her  intentions  ;  and 
then  it  was  that  she  whispered  to  him  that  secret,  which  must, 
in  fact,  have  been  whispiTed  ;  it  was  allegeil  by  the  king  as 
the  motive  which,  on  his  part,  cast  hesitation  away:  throughout 
the  Itmir  and  painful  examinations  on  her  trial,  incess;uit  attempts 
were  made  to  revert  to  it,  and  towring  it  from  her,  but  without 
suiHes^ ;  it  may  U'  that  there  was  much  less  in  it  than  seems; 
it  is  under<tmHl  that  it  rcfemxl  to  the  king’s  own  private 
siTuples  and  private  prayer.  It  is  s;iid,  she  informed  him  of  a 
visit  he  paiil  to  a  church,  and  of  the  three  things  for  which  he 
pravid  then  :  one  of  those  referreil  to  the  fears  he  entertairnd 
of  his  own  legitimacy  :  she  told  him  how  she  was  sent  of  God 
to  reply  to  that  prayer,  and  assure  him  that  he  was  the  true 
heir  of  France,  and  the  king’s  true  son.  There  is  little  evidence 
for  this,  the  only  thing  certain  is  that  some  secret  words  were 
Kiid  which  decidtnl  the  king ;  he  announced  that  he  was  satis- 
tieil  with  her  ;  had  ^K'rft'ct  contidence  ;  and  for  the  evening  she 
wa>  dismissttl.  Miss  Farr  says  : — 

It  was  widely  whispered  afterwards  that  there  was  a  great  secret 
Utwein  Charles  and  the  Maid;  and  so  many  indiscreet  and  inquisitive 
jHTsons  presst'd  Jeiuine  to  reveal  it,  that  she  made  a  vow  of  perj>etual 
silence.  It  was  not  until  long  after  both  she  and  the  king  were  dead, 
when  the  English  had  lost  all  in  France  but  their  old  conquest  of  Calais, 
tliat  a  version  of  this  secret  became  known  through  an  aged  knight, 
the  Chevalier  de  Boissy,  who,  in  his  youth,  had  been  the  only  gentle¬ 
man  Charles  would  admit  into  the  privacy  of  his  bed-chamber.  He 
professc'd  to  have  had  it  from  the  king’s  own  lips,  and  as  he  told  it, 
Jeanne  had  rcvcitled  to  Charles  the  words  and  manner  of  his  uns^>oken 
prayer.  M  ithout  intruding  into  the  region  of  pure  miracle,  there  wiis 
enough  done  to  give  him  interest  and  contidence  in  her  wheu  he  heard 
a  dipM't  answer  to  it  from  her  mouth,  whatever  question  or  suggestion 
of  his  had  drawn  it  forth. 

hat  should  be  done  next  ?  A  number  of  the  chief  church¬ 
men  ot  the  age  were  appointixl  to  examine  her  in  theology,  and 
put  lier  through  her  catechism,  to  see  that  there  was  no  evil 
crt'txl  in  her.  She  was  royally^  lodged  now  in  the  castle ;  hut 
iK'tore  her  hxiging,  morning  after  morning,  came  archbishops, 
iiiijuisitors ;  abbots;  protessors  of  theology’ ;  yx't,  prejudiced  as 
they  were,  her  bc'uutilul,  natural  eloquence,  overcame  them, 
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till,  at  lajit,  .<ho  \voaru\l.  and  whou  a  s<'ur  Oarmolito  s;nvl, 
••it  was  lorbivldou  thorn  to  put  t'aith  in  suoh  assort  ions  as 
“sho  made,  without  a  si^n,”  sho  Sidd,  *’1  am  not  como 
‘•hero  to  show  sicttJ>-  Jj'ond  mo  to  Orloans,  and  Til  show  vvni  a 
“sii:n.  riaoo  mo  at  tho  head  ot' sohlioi's,  many  or  low.  aiul  1*11 
“  raiso  tho  sioi^'.’  Sinnolimos  sho  Invamo  voiy  ourt  with  hor 
quostionors.  A  HrvUhor.  with  a  vory  had  provinoial  aooont  i»t* 
Limousin,  asktxl  hor  **  how  hor  voioos  spoko — in  what  idiom  ^  *' 
“Bettor,  and  in  a  bettor  idiom  than  you.”  A  Oominioan  s;iid 
to  her,  that  “  it'  CuhI  woidd  deliver  Franot\  Ho  would  do  it 
“without  mon-at-arms.”  but  site  replied,  ‘•that  was  IuhI’s  way: 
“  tho  men-at-arms  must  tiirht.  ami  CuhI  wi>uld  civo  tho  victory. " 
and  tho  Dominioan  said  ho  was  s;itistied.  ih\o  t>t*  tho  irroat 
doctors  bivu^ht  forth  ipiotations  iVom  innumerable  atieiont 
Kvks  to  show  that  no  one  oin^ht  to  believe  in  her  :  she  lieanl 
him  very  quietly  to  the  close,  and  then  saitl.  “  Ah.  tl\ore  is 

“more  in  mv  Lonl’s  lHH>ks  than  in  all  vi>urs  !  ”  'I'lio  as'^emblv 

•  %  « 

of  divines  boinu:  unable  to  maki'  mit  any  ease  a^^ainst  her.  she 
was  next  handed  over  to  what  we  mi^ht  sup|H»so  to  be  a  more 
fonnidablo  privoss  still — a  jury  of  women  appi'inted  to  try  hor 
purity.  The  ladies  wore  roval,  lU*  luddo  :  Jeanne  was  indii;- 
nant.  but  sho  submittt\l.  Tho  nows  also,  of  hor  beautiful 
purity  of  domoanour  came  up  also  from  hor  own  villaire.  in 
which  soarohintj  inquiry  had  boon  nuule  into  the  purity  I'f  her 
life;  all  tests  wore  siiooossful.  but  when  the  theoh>i;ieal  tpies- 
tionorscamo  to  hor  Ui^rain  one  inornini;.  with  impatient  vivacity, 
sho  said.  “  I  stv  you  are  come  to  question  me  a;;ain.  Listen  I  I 
“know  neither  A  nor  U,  but  only  that  I  am  sent  on  the  part  of 
“tho  Kin^  of  lloavon.  to  raiso  the  siei^e  of  (hleans,  and  to  crown 
“tho King  of  Franco.’’  During  all  this  time,  all  hor  wonls  were 
taken  down,  she  was  incessantly  w’atchod,  and  all  her  slightest 
actions  remarked  upon  ;  at  last,  the  equipment  began ;  equip¬ 
ment  esjK'cially  of  s\vord  and  banner  ;  her  sword  she  dirocteil 
to  bo  dug  up  from  a  tomb  in  the  Church  of  St.  Katherine  do 
Fierl)ois;  ho\v  sho  came  to  know’  that  the  sword  was  buritHl 
behind  the  altar,  no  one  has  ever  been  abh'  to  discover  ;  it  dm's 
not  seem  that  the  canons  of  the  church  knew'  of  its  existence 
themselves ;  they  directed  the  search  tor  such  a  sword,  and  it 
was  found  covercil  with  rust  ;  wo  can  give  no  solution,  wt>  are 
writing  of  a  person  absolutely  unaccountable  ;  it  is  said  tiiat  in 
some  way  sho  must  have  known  of  the  existenci*  of  this  sword 
l)oforo  sho  sent  to  seek  for  it ;  to  believe  this  wouhl  not  he  con¬ 
sistent  with  her  open  and  devout  character ;  wo  can  holievo 
nothing  tliat  charges  her  with  simulation;  more  imjM>rtant  to 
her  than  her  sword  was  her  banner,  picturing  tho  JSaviour;  it 
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was  upon  a  field  of  white  silk,  powdered  over  with  the  lilie' 
of  Franco ;  she  was  invested  in  a  suit  of  beautiful  armour;  and 
the  duke  of  Alem^on,  with  whom  and  his  wife  and  mother  she 
stayed  for  some  days,  gave  her  the  most  beautiful  of  horn's 
Now  she  begun  to  inspire  old  soldiers,  her  armies  were  o*ather^ 
ing,  but  like  (h-omwell  in  a  later  period,  she  insisted  on  piety 
among  her  soldiers.  Kvery  soldier  must  confess  and  hear  mass  • 
she  would  have  every  soldier  go  forth  with  a  clear  conscience* 
so  she  went  on  to  lllois.  lleforc  Orleans,  the  English,  how’ 
ever,  were  merry  in  their  strength ;  a  peasant-girl,  a  witch 
and  sorceress  of  Lorraine  would  soon  be  torn  to  jiieces,  tossed  to 
the  dogs  of  war ;  her  mad  armies  scattered,  when  she  came  face 
to  face  with  the  Talbots,  Falstafis,  and  other  great  captains 
who  had  possession  of  the  land.  Jeanne  continued  strom^  in 
her  visionary  faith;  she  set  forth  to  throw  succour  and  provision 
into  Orleans ;  by  her  command  no  loose  women  were  allowed  to 
follow  the  cam]) ;  slic  set  forth,  the  priests  chanting  Ihii  Crea- 
(or  Spirifns.  There  was  little  disposition  to  trust  lier  amon<> 
the  cai)tains  of  the  army  ;  nothing  is  more  remarkable  throut^h” 
out  her  career  than  the  practical  wisdom  of  her  advice,  and  the 
disasters  wliicli  usually  followed  the  neglect  of  it  ;  tliiis,  on 
this,  lier  lirst  march,  she  had  counselled  the  marching  through 
the  midst  of  the  English  camp,  in  the  Eeauce,  as  less  hazardous, 
and  more  convenient  for  the  cattle,  than  the  route  bv  the 
Y)Ionge;  she  was  in  a  measure  deceived,  and  although  the 
daring  leal  was  successful,  it  was  a  cause  of  regret  that  her 
advice  had  not  been  followed ;  a  much  more  toilsome  course 
they  Inul  taken,— too  late,  they,  found  it  attended  with  much 
more  risk  and  hazard  ;  she,  however,  arrived  safelv  in  Orleans; 
at  eight  o  clock  in  the  evening,  she,  entered  with  a  splendid 
^  'jughts  and  soldiers;  the  garrison  coming  out 
^  w  torches,  to  welcome  her;  they  must  have 

b  pure  white  standard,  as  she  rode  along 
10  »ia\c  unois  b\  lier  side,  they  beheld  a  very  angel  of 
de  iMTance;  sho  looked  round  on  the  wasted  faevs  of  men, 

l>uiched  by  starvation,  and  for  w’hom  there 
bu  rned  111  the  uture  oiily  the  cruel  liavoc  of  the  successful  be- 

provisions;  they  thronged  by 

b  iniior  •  horse,  lier  armour,  her 

onlv  hr'l  ‘‘'jrsli  voices  did  their  best  in  peals  of  cheers, 

“  11  !  cl  T  «torni  of  bells.  “  Have 

she  wenwd  while,  with  her  banner, 

of  travcrsiiis  the 

\ou  shall  bo  freed  from  your  adversaries;  lie  has 
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“sonf  11)0  <0  deliver  vou '  ”  n  e  , 

her  horse,  fo  give  thanks 'fo  fJod  tlL  H 
cess  111  her  first  effort;  flien  J),„  '  ^  ’"'r  sue- 

«.ussac,  «],o  refused  to  leave  her  , HI  tl  '!o 

lodged,  eoiiductcd  her  fn  d,  .  *  "“'V  •'^aiv  Jier  x-.r.i 

.he  chancellor  and  tm.snVrt  d J-•‘)Uc^s  jlo.H.;:;' 
stay  with  Imn,  because  ho  Ji-ul  o  ’  ''‘'■sired 

supiicr  of  toasted  bread  and 

II nght  have  flio  treasurer’s  litil,.  'i  asked  tluit  she 

or  ten  vears  of  Jieop  «"•-  'varlofte,  a  ehild 

,  /ms:, r 

too  imiel,  ,,  ^  .  '‘‘"'ors  our  story  will  seem 

to  have  looked  at  the  estioed  r^'  ’  "’e  seem  oiirse  . 

■tate  Joan  s  voice  wi«  't*rt>  "hen  he  savs  “  In 
“proposals  willbe  li‘  iV  "  ■  “*  A  "u  li  '? 

n‘A!'iz.;sr'  ■’■«* 

'‘3 .It »nS,"  i r'": "s '■'..■or 

i"rrimh"' "  of ‘"alr'ml.r t/'"'"' 

in  oli!  '"“ion  a  k!,  r  i  '•'•'Hv  eon- 

^rrrr«i,EK_voi,.  J'^'en  now,  inaugurations  and 
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cereinoiucs  surround  title  with,  rij^ht ;  in  those  times  it  was 
still  more  so.  The  peasant-girl  saw  at  once  that  she  might  win 
any  number  of  battles,  but,  unless  she  put  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  King,  his  cause  would  be  unanointed,  and  his  pwple 
still  scattered  as  shee])  having  no  shepherd.  A  ])oor  shepherd, 
Charles  VII.,  at  the  best ;  still,  by  the  right  of  ages  and  of  the 
nation,  he  was  there  to  be  crowned,  and  she  knew  that  act 
would  gradually  gather  round  him  the  leaders  and  peoples  of 
his  nation  ;  tlie  event  showed  how  eminently  right  she  was. 
Miss  Parr’s  testimonies  run  also  immediately  O])posite  to  the 
verdict  of  Lord  Mahon.  The  whole  policy  of  Jeanne  was  one— 
it  was  healing ;  the  policy  of  a  crafty  self-seeker,  like  Tr^niouille, 
was  to  keep  all  the  great  men  separate  from  each  other;  to 
widen  their  misunderstandings  with  the  king,  and  so  to  profit 
by  the  estrangement ;  the  ])olicy  of  Jeanne  was  to  bring  them 
together;  smooth  their  ditferences;  make  them  shake  hands, 
and  so  strengthen  the  royal  cause.  We  do  not  mean  to  iinjily 
anything  so  ignorant  as  that  she  had  anything  like  a  jiolicy  in 
the  ordinary  statesman  use  of  the  word;  but  that  she  was 
moved  by  unerring  instincts,  which  were  to  her  visions  and 
guarantees  oi‘  success.  As  to  her  rashness,  it,  too,  seems  to  have 
Ihh'u  wiM* ;  it  was,  in  fact,  that  military  principle  upon  which 
so  many  great  commanders  have  acted ;  having  once  begun 
give  the  enemy  no  rest  ;  allow  them  no  time  to  recruit  them¬ 
selves  ;  follow  up  the  first  success  by  surprise  upon  surprise ; 
hence,  when  she  rose  the  morning  following  her  first  triumphal 
entry  into  (.trleans,  with  all  the  natural  sanguineness  of  her 
character,  as  soon  as  she  had  breakfasted,  she  went,  accompanied 
by  her  page,  to  the  lodgings  of  Dunois  to  confer  with  him  on 
what  could  bo  done  that  day,  but  she  found  her  enthusiasm  met 
by  the  cold  poli(’y  of  prudence  ;  and  we  may  remember  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  mistrustful  ones  who  hung  their  doubts  perpetu¬ 
ally  on  the  heroine’s  soaring  thoughts,  that  they  had  not  her 
voices  to  avssure  them,  her  visions  to  command  them  ;  they  saw 
only  an  ignorant  young  peasant-girl,  who,  within  three  months, 
had  exchanged  her  rake  for  a  sword,  her  shepherd’s  crook  for  a 
banner,  her  harvest-fields  for  fields  of  war,  and  the  cottage  of  her 
father  lor  the  Tourt  of  a  prince,  and  the  camp  of  men-at-arms. 
It  is  not  wonderlul  that  they  mistrusted  !  But  they  were  jealous 
as  well,  and  they  sought  to  deceive  her  ;  first,  they  would  not 
make  an  attack  upon  the  Knglish  until  the  city  could  be  still 
turther  reinforcwl  from  Blois  ;  she  was  compelled  to  abide  their 
decision  ;  she  sent,  however,  and  very  ludicrous  it  must  have 
schiiuhI,  summons  to  Sir  illiam  (ilasdale,  one  of  the  heads 
ol  tlie  llnglisli  army,  commanding  him  with  all  his  Kngli'^b 
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to  lx?  gone;  the  suininoiis,  of  course,  was  treated  witli  very 
natural  contempt.  Amidst  tlie  magic  of  lier  name,  and  the 
woiulcring  enthusiasm  lier  ])resence  created  in  Orleans,  cold 
jrlunceswere  turned  upon  her,  and  worth,  respectabilityand  piety 
could  scarcely  believe  that  this  way  deliverance  was  to  come. 
She  heard  the  opprobrious  e])ithets  hurled  u])()n  her  name 
from  the  English  camp,  and  the  young  girl  shed  bitter, 
burning  tears.  She  never  overcame  that  heraldry  ot‘  the 
weakness  of  her  sex;  but  in  such  times  she  went  into  the 
church  of  .Belle-Ch’oix  to  scx'k  for  comlort.  Once  a  viuy 
learned  doctor  of  the  town,  dean  de  ^lascon,  met  her  there, 


quietly  and  sneeringly  said,  “  My  daughter,  is  it  you  who 
“are  come  to  raise  the  seige ‘r “  I>v  mv  banner,  ves.^* 


“The  English  are  very  strong  and  well  fortitied;  it  will  be 
“a  hard  thing  to  drive  them  out.’’  “Nothing  is  im])ossible 
“to  the  power  of  God,”  she  said,  and  the  doctor  admitted 
that  he  was  answered.  Then  they  desirt'd  to  show  that 
they  could  do  without  her ;  t!iey  had  held  their  council 
without  her  knowledge  ;  they  planned  an  attack  u])on  the 
bastile  of  Saint-Loup  without  her  knowledge.  She  had  gone 
to  rest;  suddenly  she  sprung  up,  the  little  Ivarlotte  was  by 
her  side,  “-My  counsel  tells  me  to  rise,”  said  she,  “and  go  out 
“among  the  English;  the  blood  of  our  people  is  running  on 
“  the  ground ;  where  are  they  who  should  arm  me  ?  ”  She 
darted  forth,  waved  her  banner,  and  galheri'd  her  party  round 
her.  It  was  a  lierce  contlict  for  three  hours  ;  then  Talbot  and 
the  English  tied  ;  one  tower  was  taken,  it  was  the  beginning  of 
victories.  Miss  I’arr  quotes  the  saying  of  Dunois  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  :  “Before  Joanne’s  comingltwo  hundred  English  could 
“beat  a  thousand  French  ;  but  afterwards  four  or  five  hundred 
“  French  could  defy  the  whole  Ihiglish  power.”  Very  good, 
but  they  were  still  for  taking  it  leisurely  ;  it  seemed  to  them 
sheer  madness  to  dream  of  another  iittack  upon  the  tower  of  the 
Tournelles  to-morrow  ;  so  again  they  counselled  and  decided  for 
rest,  holding  tliat  they  liad  better  be  content  for  the  present. 
I  hey  forwarded  to  lier  their  decision,  she  replied,  “You  have 
“been  in  your  council  and  1  have  been  in  mine ;  my  counsel 
“  will  hold  and  prevail,  yours  will  come  to  nought.”  Then  she 
turned  to  her  chajilain,  and  said,  “  We  must  up  in  the  morning 
“before  sunrise  for  prayers,  for  we  shall  have  more  to  do  to- 
“  morrow  than  to-day.”  "Jlut  she  did  not  sleep  much  that  night, 
and  who  wore  to  go  forth  with  her?  Her  lords  and  captains 
fell  from  her,  so  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers  ciime  to  her  and 
told  li(jr  they  grieved  to  sec  her  unsu]q)ort('d,  telling  her  tbey 
believed  she  had  been  raised  up  by  (  iod.  She  said,  “  \V  lio  loves 
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“me  will  follow  me!'’  Carrying  licr  banner,  a  gruff  man-at. 
arms  sought  to  prevent  her  exit  Iroin  the  gate.  “  \ou  are  not 
“a  true  man  to  the  King,"  she  said,  “  but  with  your  will  or 
“  without  your  will,  forth  we  go  to  the  light."  the  sun  was 
rising  over  the  Loire,  as  unfurling  her  banner  she  set  forth,  from 
the  old  Burgundy  gate,  with  her  enthusiastic  army,  to  cross  the 
bridge  and  attack  the  dournellcs  ;  as  to  the  council,  a  pretty 
fever  we  may  suppose  them  in  when  they  found  the  girl  had 
taken  her  own  course,  and  left  them  with  the  women  and  the 
children  in  the  city.  Defeat,  of  course,  they  felt  was  inevit¬ 
able,  still,  for  very  shame,  they  gathered  tliemselves  together, 
and  so  rotle  forth  after  the  w’hite  banner.  That,  perhaps,  was 
the  decisive  day — with  cannon  and  with  culverin  wrought  the 
soldiers  ;  the  citizens  who  could  not  fight  came  on,  helping  with 
food  and  drink,  bringing  out  arrows  and  ammunition,  or  aiding 
in  the  construction  of  a  flying  bridge;  in  every  way  liolpiiig 
the  grand  attack  ;  and  all  the  traditions  say  how  wonderful  the 
^lai(i  was  that  day — flyitig  on  her  charger  in  every  part  where 
the  light  was  thickest  ;  her  voice  sounding  like  a  clarion ;  the 
tower,  she  assured  them,  would  soon  be  theirs  ;  and  ^liss  Parr 
gives  her  the  honour,  we  believe,  uiupiestioned,  of  setting  the 
first  successful  ladder  against  the  tower,  Jind  setting  the  first 
foot  upon  the  rampart ;  lier  voice  was  raised  to  clu'er  licr  fol¬ 
lowers  on,  when,  true  to  the  prophecy  she  uttered  in  tlie  morning 
ludbre  she  left  Orleans,  that  slie  should  shed  her  blood  that  day, 
an  arrow  came  hissing  through  the  air  and  pierced  her  above 
th('  breast.  She  fell  from  the  tower  among  her  jianic-strickcn 
followers  ;  the  pain,  too,  was  intense  ami  sharp,  and  again  we 
have  the  record  of  the  weakness  of  tears  ;  impatiently  her  fol¬ 
lowers  asked  her  if  she  shoulddie  of  the  wound  ?  “  I  know  I  sliall 
“die  one  day,"  said  she,  “but  1  neither  know  where,  nor  when, 
“  nor  how  ;  I  would  fain  have  a  sinless  remedy  for  my  hurt.” 
M  ith  cotton  and  olive  oil  they  stanclu'd  the  blood  ;  she  spent 
some  moments  with  her  chaplain,  resumed  her  cuirasse,  and 
Indore  the  panic  of  her  fall  had  been  able  to  work  more  tlian  a 
brief  joy  within  the  walls  of  the  tower,  or  consternation  had 
spread  far  among  her  own  people,  she  appeared  to  reanimate 
her  men  ;  almost  had  the  leaders  given  up  all  for  lost.  »^ho 
t'lit  rented  them  to  jiersevero,  “  Keturn  to  the  assault  once  more, 
said  she.  “  (io  in  amongst  them  boldly."  “  In  children  I  "  she 
<'X(‘laimed,  “  In  children,  in  (iod’s  name  !  "  It  was  a  tremendous 
struggle;  old  men-at-arms  declared  it  was  the  finest  feat  they 
had  ever  seen.  It  ought  to  be  no  gratification  to  us  to  write 
how  the  Lnglisli  were  swept  out  of  their  tower  ;  how’  their 
K^dies  went  floating  down  the  beautiful  river.  A  panic  smote 
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them  till;  Ihev  believed  (hey  were  lighting  against  wizardry 
or  witchcrai’t — before  sunset  her  steed  was  turned  back  again  to 
the  oitv.  “  Cdory  to  (iod,  and  to  the  ^laid  !  rung  round  her 
on  every  side.  The  Mnglish  innv  were  really  overcome — unpre¬ 
cedented  and  wonderful  within  tlu'  memory  of  any  of  that 
veneration — the  clangour  and  the  storm  of  bells  all  night 
throiif^liout  the  city  proclaimed  it.  8ho  was  weak,  wearied  and 
wounded,  when  slie  retired  to  her  own  pillow.  TTpon  her  trial 
>he  said  that  ‘‘  the  bells  of  churclics  spoke  to  licr  like  the  mystic. 

“  bells  she  had  heard  in  the  forest.’^  Surely,  one  thinks,  they 
wafted  down  to  her  pillow'  that  night  a  brief  consolation,  and 
that  she  heard  lierown  voices  in  them,  saying,  as  they  so  often 
said,  “  (jo  on,  daughter  of  (lod,  go  on  ;  *1  will  be  w  itli  tliee,  to 
“help  thee;  go  on,  go  on  !  ’’  Tliere  was  a  cliange  in  lier  ad- 
nsers  in  the  morning,  the  stir  in  the  Ihiglisli  camp  continued, 
the  Knglisli  were  marching  aw'ay,  and  now,  the  brave  men  wlio 
vesterdav  morning  w'ere  so  lazy,  w'ore  for  going  forth  to  fight 
them.  There  wais  a  talk,  too,  that  Suffolk  or  Talbot  w’ould  come 
to  challenge  the  Maid  to  single  combat  ;  lier  leaders  were  very 
eager  to  go  forth  to  attack  the  enemy.  She  restrained  them 
now,  “Are  they,^’  said  she,  “marching  towards  Orleans,  or 
“away  from  it^’’  They  w'ero  mai’ching  awaiy  from  Orleans. 
“Then,  in  God’s  name,  let  them  go,^’  said  she,  “and  let  us  give 
“thanks  to  the  Lord:  it  is  enough,  let  them  go;  it  is  Sunday, 
“we  will  not  pursue  them,  nor  kill  them,  it  is  enough  that  they 
“go!”  AVhat  a  festival  there  wms  in  Orleans  tliat  day  !  No 
mock  processions,  or  mimic  thanks,  and  although  four  centuries 
have  gone  by,  Orleans  still  keeps  its  annual  festival  in  memory 
of  that  day,  and  gives  thanks  to  God  for  the  deliverance 
wrought  by  the  Maid.  Yes,  she  had  said,  “  I  did  not  come  here 
“  to  w'ork  signs,  give  me  few  or  many  men-at-arms,  and  in 
“Orleans  I  will  show'  you  a  sign.”  It  .seems  there  w'as  less 
doubt  about  her  now'  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  Iving  left 
Chinon  and  came  to  Tours  to  meet  her  ;  iind  very  deep,  as  far  as  he 
could  feel  them,  .seems  to  have  been  the  thanks  he  expreH.sed  to 
her;  also  good  churclimen  began  to  jireach  about  her,  and  show 
it  was  possible  she  might  be  a  (Christian  after  all.  The  tamous 
divine — “^lost  Ghristian  Doctor,’' as  he  w'as  called — Jean  do 
Gerson,  to  w'hom  many  have  attributed,  in  tlie  general  myth 
upon  the  matter,  Tliomas  a  Kempis’s  Iinifafton  oj'  Ohrisfy  wroia 
in  defence  of  her  and  her  mission. 

flic  famous  diviiu!  writes  to  this  etihet : — 

“  Olio  may  piously  and  wisely  mainlaiu  the  vocation  of  the  ^laid 
•Icannc,  liaving  regard  to  the  circumstances,  to  the  effect  that  results 
horn  them,  and,  above  all,  to  the  just’ce  of  the  cause  she  delemls — 
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w  hicli  is  to  restore  ii  kingdom  to  its  rightful  king,  and  to  expel  his 
enrinies.”  He  then  calls  to  witness  the  i)iety  and  pnidi  nce  of  hit 
iM'haviour  from  her  tenderest  childhood,  of  which  the  king  had  roceivcHi 
ample  ])roof.  “She  seeks  neither  worldly  honours  nor  worldly  men  • 

she  abhors  hatreds,  seditions,  revenges,  and  vanities ;  she  lives  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  in  works  of  grace,  in  holiness  and  justice.  She 
employs  none  of  the  mi‘ans  forbidden  by  the  Church;  no  surprises,  no 
deeeits,  and  she  has  in  view  no  hope  of  gain.  She  is  seen  to  bo  very 
Hrm  in  her  faith ;  for  she  (‘Xposes  her  body  to  wounds  without  taking 
aiiv  extraordinary  precautions  to  save  herself.  AVarriors  obey  hor  wib 
lingly,  and  risk  the  datigers  of  war  without  fearing  the  disgrace  winch 
would  fall  oil  them  wi*re  they  beaten,  liaving  a  woman  to  Unid  them. 
The  enemy,  on  the  contrary,  lly  at  her  approach,  and  terr.)r  comes  upon 
them,  ami  crying  us  on  a  woman  in  travail.  >>o  legitimate  reproach 
can  h(*  mad(‘  her  for  the  male  habit  she  wears.  J^he  elothes  herself  ns 
a  warrior  to  tight  the  foe<  of  jiistiee,  to  didend  the  Trench,  to  prove 
that  (lod  can,  wlieii  He  will,  confound  the  mightiest  by  the  hagii  of  a 


Woman. 


She  reel'd  sonio  liino  wit1i  llio  Kill"  in  tho  cnslliMif  T.ochcs; 
.slu'  heeain  '  aUnost  an  object  of  worslii]),  simple  pi'oplo  knelt  us 
she  passc'il  and  sought  to  toucli  her  clothes,  seized  licr  liaiids  to 
kiss  tlu'in,  or  Iut  feed.  Slie  was  very  grieved  at  all  this.  The 
Abbot  of 'ralmont,  who  was  witli  lior  on  one  such  occasion,  was 
V(‘rv  angiy.  “  In  trutli,^’  she  said,  “T  know  not  liow  to  keep 
“  me,  unless  (lod  will  kc'Op  mo  I  and  in  lier  days  of  adversity 
the  abbot  often  quoti'd  her  siinplo  saying,  and  it  scorns  to  have 
mad*'  a  tViend  of  a  foe.  Ihit  never  liad  any  one  sueli  a  task  as 
she  to  strike  courage  into  tho  people  around  her.  Again,  they 
sctthnl  into  timid  tear  or  indillercneo  ;  again,  and  again  she 
remiiuh'd  lliem  tliat  she  liad  but  twelve  montlis  in  which  to 
p(‘rform  lier  work.  She  was  long  in  persuading  tlie  king  that  he 
sliould  att(  in])t  to  reach  Hheims,  she  swept,  liowcver,  the  whole 
country  ot  the  (hdeanais;  .slie  to(d\  the  fortress  ol  Margeau;  and 
then  followed  tlic  great  battle  of  Hatay.  Miss  Ikirr  says, — 

The  battle  of  Ihituy,  which  consummated  tho  destruction  of  the  splcn- 
ilid  army  the  Karl  of  Salisbury  had  brought  ovta*  to  complete  the  con¬ 
quest  ot  I  riinoe,  was  not  so  much  a  battle  as  a  rout,  a  desperate  lli;;ht 
—or  rather  a  rush  for  flight,  which  La  Hire  and  the  skirmishers  cir¬ 
cumvented:  swee]>ing  rouml  and  round  the  lugitives,  cheeking,  turning, 
and  driving  them,  and  keeping  Ihi*  great  contliet  always  within  reach 
*  t  the  Maid.  1  liey  were  ah^mt  seven  thousand,  Jhiglish  and  lalsc 
1  leneh  togi'ther,  and  when  thidr  deail  were  numbered  by  llu*  lieraids, 
they  Wire  two  thou>and  live  hundred  and  ovi-r.  A  few — that  lainous 
liero  and  knight  ot  the  garter,  Sir  John  Tal^tair,  leading  them — broke 


ihrongh,  and  n»de  a  ma»l  race  to  gel  into  Yenville.  Hut  the  people  ol 
^eiiMlIi*  'ihut  tin  ir  gates  in  their  faei's,  and  they  tied  on  ai»d  on  as  if 
■  •  d*v]  w  I T*!  ItliiiM  tin  tn^  and  out  of  slight,  and  were  never  catt.-ht : 
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Fiilstaff  ppiirrin"  until  ho  was  sale  witliiii  tho  walls  of  Corheil.  Ho 
forfeited  his  order  of  the  garter  for  his  cowardice ;  but  there  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Englishmen  as  good  as  he,  who  woiihi  not  and  could  not  lace 
tho  marvellous  Witch-Maid,  though  thej’  might  have  given  account  of 
many  a  glorious  victory  won  over  enemies  ot  common  llesh  and  blood, 
out-iuimbering  tliem  by  thousands. 

The  French  army  encamped  that  night  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Vatay, 
ami  the  Maid,  Alen^on,  and  Richemont  were  lodged  in  the  village. 
Tiiev  were  together  when  Sir  John  Talbot,  the  prisoner  of  Saintrailles, 
was* brought  into  Alem^on’s  presence.  The  duke  said  to  him,  “  Well, 
Sir  John  Talbot,  you  did  not  expect  this  morning  that  it  would  befall 
you  thus  ?  ’’ 

“  It  is  the  fortune  of  war,”  ri'plied  Talbot.  He  shared  it  witli  Lord 
Seales,  Lord  llungerford,  Karl  Warwick’s  son.  Sir  Thomas  Itamsdiui, 
and  a  crowd  of  knights  and  gentlemen,  besides  nearly  a  thousand  of  his 
soldiers. 


The  tenderness  which  fell  upon  her  instantly  u])on  tho  close 
of  battle  was  well  illiistratcHl  here.  On  the  held  then'  must 
have  been  a  furious  infloxibilitv,  a  blaze  of  mystical  ecsttisv  and 

^  V  %/ 

passion  animating  her  whole  Irame,  but  all  the  woman  soon 
came  back,  wlien  tlie  fury  of  the  war  was  ])assed,  after  this 
battle,  she  saw  a  wounded  prisoner,  he  ('u listed  her  tenderness, 
although  an  Knglislimaii ;  she  dismounted,  lield  his  head,  kneel¬ 
ing  while  ho  confessed  to  a  ])riest,  wept  with  him,  comforting 
him ;  be  died  in  her  arms,  and  sbe  always  had  tears  and  grief 
for  those  wlio  W('re  l\or  y<‘t  conntiy’s  I'oes,  and  must  he  over¬ 
come.  •  After  the  gr(‘at  battle  of  Patay,  she  determined  that  the 
king  sliould  loiter  no  longer,  lie  should  go  to  Hbi'ims.  Heading 
tlie  story  of  the  times,  it  seems  jinnoying  that  hearts  so  cold 
could  have  been  spectators  of  such  wonders  as  she  wrought ;  at 
last,  however,  they  set  forth  to  Gien,  to  Auxerre,  at  last  to 
Troyes ;  but  here  came  the  tug  of  dilKculty.  'i'he  city  was  held 
by  Hurgundian  soldiers,  and  refused  all  terms  of  treaty.  A 
council  was  called,  and  it  was  determined  the  King  shoidd  be 
advised  to  retreat,  the  enterprise  of  Rheims  must  bo  abandoned. 
8he  was  sent  for  to  the  council,  and  tho  Archbishop  of  Rheims 
communicated  to  her  their  determination.  Other  accounts  say 
she  herself  broke  unexpectedly  into  the  council ;  in  any  case 
she  said  to  them,  ‘‘  Stay  tw^o  days,  and  the  city  shall  be  yours.'* 
“We  would  stay  six,  Joanne,"  said  the  Archbishop,  “if  wo 
“  were  sure  of  having  it  then."  “You  shall  liave  it  to-morrow,*’ 
said  sbe.  Sbe  prepared  the  soldiers  in  earnest  lor  the  seige,  so 
earnestly,  that  the  citizens  of  d'royes,  remembering  Patay,  and 
Jargeau,  and  Orleans,  thought  better  of  it.  First,  they  sent  a 
celebrated  preacher,  one  lirother  Richard,  to  sec  the  Maid  and 
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sprinkle  lior  wllli  holy  water,  and  report  thereon.  The  roDo 
was  satisfactory  ;  slie  stood  the  shower,  and  did  not  clianoe  l^^j. 
shajK?.  She  brou^lit  about  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  Charles 
rode  into  it  witli  the  Maid  and  all  the  great  ofiicers;  henceforth 
the  way  to  Itheiins  was  easy,  towns  and  fortresses  yielded  as  they 
went  along,  and  now  Jeanne  had  love,  honour,  praise,  and 
renown  I  The  people  as  they  i)assed  along  returned  to  tlieir 
loyalty.  At  lengtli  llheiins  was  reached,  and  tlie  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  king  ho  was  crowned  in  the  stately"  catliedral 
there,  amidst  the  sounds  of  trumpets,  he  was  anointed  by 
the  Jlishop  with  the  oil,  in  the  service,  which  makes  the  person 
of  the  sovereign  saerc'd  and  inviolable.  Jt  was  amazin»> ;  the 
frantic  vision  was  realized — it  came  to  pass.  During  the^whole 
coronation  service  she  stood  by  the  side  of  the  throne,  bearini> 
her  renowned  white  banner,  but  when  it  was  ended  she  descended 
and  knelt  at  the  King’s  feet,  and  bursting  into  a  vehement  pas¬ 
sion  of  tears,  said,  (Jentle  King,  now  is  done  the  good  pleasure 
“  of  Ciod,  whose  will  it  was  that  1  should  conduct  you  in  to  this 
“city  of  Kheims  to  receive  your  sacred  coronation,  and  show 
“  that  you  are  tlie  true  king  towhom  the  kingdom  really  belongs.  ” 
She  regarded  her  mission  as  accomplished  ;  Avonderful  mission! 
In  the  space  of  about  three  months  all  tliis  had  been  aeliievod ! 
Is  it  too  much  to  wonder  it  the  world  has  such  iinotlier  story? 
She  desired  now  to  go  home  ;  she  besought  the  King  to  disniiss 
her  that  she  might  return  to  her  father  and  motlier,  docks  and 
herds,  and  (lo  all  things  as  slie  was  wont  lo\lo.“  Dut  tliis  could 
not  be  permitted ;  the  onee  despised  girl  seemed  now  like  the 
\eiA  legi.s  and  shield  over  the  royal  cause.  The  wonder  with 
yhic’l^^she  had  been  regarded  became  more  than  Avonder,  she 
inspired  a  .sense  of  supernatural  aAve.  It  Avas  at  this  point  the 
uiig  desiied  to  confer  .some  honour  upon  her  or  her  family. 
Mie  ndiised  all  lavours  tor  both,  but  asked  that  her  “  village 
might  herealter  be  treelrom  any  kind  of  impo.st  or  tax.”  The 
priA  I  ege  AAas  given,  aiul  .subscijuentlA’ confirmed  ;  the  exem]Hion 
luMil  plod  until  the  time  of  the  Kevolution.  the  village  being 
(  e.HTilH'd  in  the  tax-papers  as  “  J)omukaiy  Xkant,  a  cal.se  dk 
“  i.\  rrcEi.i.K. 

We  must  not  follow  the  career  of  the  :Maid  tlirough  her 
]>ciUK  ()1  rpeise  and  misfortune  Avith  the  same  distiiict- 
iR.ss  Aulli  which  Ave  haA'e  folloAvcd  her  fulfilment  of  her  inis- 
spm  lor  this  Ave  must  refer  to  tlie  pages  of  3Iiss  Tarr. 
oyisis  lanie  the  King  sighed  for  the  ixuiceful  .shades  ot 
nmm,  and,  u]h)n  the  oeeasinn  of  the  check  before  Taris,  Ayheii 
1 *  I'Vi  ‘^jKiupteil  to  retire  Irom  the  Avars,  he  retreattnl 
'^Aoni  I  iC  ..oiro.  She  was  compelled  to  submit  hcr.self  to  tho 


iiiliet  of  the  rouri  <liiring  tlio  wilder ;  slie  did,  however,  dis¬ 
tinguish  lierself  in  assaults  upon  eifudels  of  St.  Pierre,  Lii 
Moutier;  u  brilliant  tlash  of  siieeoss  after  her  repulse  before 
Paris.  Meantime,  treatises  were  written  at  home  and  abroad  to 
show  that  she  was  a  prophetess  raised  up  by  the  Holy  S{)irit — a 
sihvl  more  venerable  than  the  sibyls  of  antiipiity  ;  masses  and 
prayers  were  said  for  her  in  all  the  ehiirehes  ;  images  of  her 
were  multiplied  ;  a  medal  Avas  struek  in  her  honour  bearing;  the 
inscription,  Sttsfaiurd  f>f/  tJto  coxnsr/s  of  (tod ;  foreij^n  princes 
sent  embassies  to  impure  after  her  ;  the  Duke  of  ^lilan  souj^lit 
her  help  to  recover  some  lost  territory,  addressiim;  her  as  'Fho 
“  verv  honourable  and  devout  Maid,  sent  by  the  Kinfj^of  Heaven 
“fer  tile  extirpation  of  the  Enu;lish  tyranny  in  I'ranee.”  In 
the  midst  of  all  this,  there  is  no  proof  that  she  ever  lost  lier 
own  p:ood  sense  ;  nay,  all  these  things  vexed  and  wearied  her; 
her  piety  shines  conspicuously;  her  chaplain  had  orders  Ironi 
her  to  give  her  the  ojiport unity  of  always  attending  the  Pom- 
niunion,  and  es])ocially  the  Communion  of  the  children  of  the 
poor;  she  deseribed  it  as  the  intention  of  her  mission  to  succour 
the  poor,  by  their  deliverance  from  the  cruelties  of  war  and 
oppression.  The  ])oor,  indeed,  often  came  to  her,  bringing 
crosses  and  roses  for  her  to  touch,  thinking  she  Avould  impart 
some  charm,  but  she  always  Itiughed  at  such  fancies,  and  would 
say  to  Dame  ^largaret,  one  of  the  hidies  of  the  (iiieon,  who  also 
attended  upon  her,  you  touch  them,  your  touch  is  as  good  as 
“mino.^’  For  the  first  weeks,  or  the  first  two  or  three  montlis 
after  she  had  yielded  to  the  King  at  llheims,  still  to  continue 
with  him,  her  voices  became  more  confused,  infreiiuent,  and 
indistinct;  her  course  was  not  clear  to  her;  indeed,  no  doubt, 
her  work  was  done  ;  but  after  this  they  came  back  Avith  their 
old  distinctness  and  power.  JShe  did  not  like  to  bo  much 
(juestioned  about  them,  but  to  her  close  attendant,  Jean  D’Aulon, 
she  said,  “  ^fy  counsel  is  three,  one  voice  stays  Avith  mo  ahviiys  ; 
another  goes  and  comes,  and  is  Avith  me  often  ;  and  Avith  the 
third,  botli  deliberate.^’  AVho  can  say  Avhat  she  means  ?  but 
Avhodoes  not  believe  her  ?  What  is  that  SAvift  Avitnessing  poAver 
Ave  call  conscience?  Wherein  does  conscience  differ  from 


prayer  as  a  personal  AA’itness  ?  Hoav  is  it  that  in  times  of  mental 
tempest,  conscience  and  prayer  unite,  and  bring  ministration? 
Is  it  doubted  ?  Yet,  the  iron  rod  is  held  up  by  the  side  of  the 
tower,  and  Avhen  the  heaA’ens  are  clear  and  sunny,  it  is  but  a 
bit  of  iron,  but  Avhen  the  Avelkin  is  alive  Avith  lightning  and 
witli  tliunder,  it  extracts  the  fire  IVom  the  cloud,  and  by  doing 
J'o,  preserA’es  the  toAver  in  peace.  Is  there  some  such  poAver — is 
there  not  such  a  poAver  in  the  soul  of  man  ?  The  noblest  spirits 
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most  nobly  prove  it.  Singular  comparison ;  the  great  warrior, 
of  whom  tlio  simple  girl  most  romiuds  us,  isCTomwell;  those 
])ass;ig(*s  in  wliicli,  after  his  elevation  to  power,  he  sighed  for 
the  tiehls,  and  liedges,  and  sheepwalks  ot  I  luntingdon,  are  very 
like  the  imploring  yearnings  of  the  ^Faid  to  be  back  in  her  own 
village.  That  could  not  be,  could  not  anyhow  be  ;  even  had  she 
gone  hack,  the  doom  of  greatness  was  upon  her;  the  curse  which 
always  must  attend  such  a  one  us  she  was  wlien  lifted  and  set 
apart  to  such  eminence.  AV  henever  did  it  happen  that  a  great 
deliverer  was  not  also  an  expiation  and  a  sacritice  ''  runs 
the  law;  the  greater  the  deliverer,  the  greater  the  expiation; 
in  William  of  Nassau,  in  Gustavus  Adolphus;  in  a  lower 
sense,  in  Henri  IV.;  in  Cromwell;  in  Napoleon  ;  sublimely 
above  all  these  instances,  in  the  unconscious  innocence,  the 
unstatesmaidike  sagacity  of  the  Maid.  The  heroic  is  always 
siijx'rnatiiral ;  no  nuin  ever  could  believe  in  heroes  who  does  not 
bidieve  in  it  ;  so,  in  the  last  period  of  her  career,  her  consola¬ 
tions,  h(*r  voices,  came  to  her  as  distinct  as  ever;  they  did 
not  dec(‘ivo  her  ;  she  knew  there  was  a  period  beyond  which 
was  no  light  for  luu* ;  in  the  splendours  of  lier  triinn]di,  while 
organs  were  thundering  To  Dennis  for  her,  and  truinj)els  blaring 
out  their  shrill  clarions  of  martial  music  round  her;  her  heart 
must  have  aclu‘d  beneath  the  corselet,  and  the  W(uuan^s  eye 
known  that  bi'antiful  dimness  which  might  have  been  un})ar- 
(lonable  in  a  man,  more  glorious  in  her  ;  tluai  her  voict'S  came  and 
inini'^tertHl  to  luT  ;  slu'  heard  them  in  wind  murmurings  ;  in  the 
n‘>|xmses  and  ihrillings  of  ludls;  slie  felt  them  in  ecstatic  moods; 
in  high  upliftings;  they  came  to  her  in  mystical  words:  “tlo 
“  on,  go  on,  daughter  oftiod,  go  on  ;  God  will  help  thee,  goon.” 
l‘oor  girl!  our  reverence  for  her  is  compelled  to  pity.  The 
King  was  a  veritable  coward,  and  knew'  the  face  of  a  harlot 
better  than  the  heart  of  a  heroine  ;  one  of  those  silken,  dang¬ 
ling  popinjays  which  have  made  kings  contemptible  through  all 
ages  ;  and  Trcmouille  was  a  traitor,  who  did  not  want  to  be  too 
successful  ;  he,  indeed,  it  was  who,  by  his  advice,  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  Maid.  To  be  sure,  the  King  insisted  on  en¬ 
nobling  her  and  all  her  family  for  ever;  the  family  name  was 
changed  from  J Arc  to  Des  Li/s,  and  armorial  bearings  were 
given  to  them  of  the  lilies  of  France,  and  a  sword  rising  from 
tiu'  miilM,  bt'aring  ;i  crown.  Jeanne  took  rank  ns  a  count,  and 
(  harles  himselt  invested  her  witli  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold  like 
that  worn  by  the  princesses  ;  she  wore  it  over  her  armour.  Truly, 
says  Miss  Parr,  “  She  had  a  much  lighter  heart  under  the 
“  j(‘rkin  ot  leathern  thongs  that  she  travelled  in  Iroin  noiii- 
“  remy.  Her  women  alterwards  bore  testimony  how  she  kept 
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lon^’*  cruel  vigils  ;  how  they  heard  her  durini>  tlio  whole  nii'ht, 
weeping  and  praying  for  tlie  King  and  thei>eople  ;  and  she  was 
surrounded  by  treachery,  and  wlien  she  left  the  Loire  behind 
her  with  King  and  Court,  there  was  not  one  solitary  Iriend  to 
olfer  a  ransom,  or  try  a  rescue  for  her.  She  knew  by  the  in¬ 
fallible  voices  that  her  hour  drew  nigh,  that  she  would  he  cap¬ 
tured  before  the  feast  of  St.  John.  This  did  not  intimidate  her  ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  seemed  to  become  more  daring  ;  she  went 
from  Crepy  to  relieve  Compiegne,  a  newly-actpiired  fortress, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Guillaume  Flavy.  The  story  ikhhI  not 
particularly  be  recited  ;  how  she  pressed  on  too  hotly  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  foes,  liow,  returning  to  the  fortrt*ss,  she  found  the 
gate  closed  on  her.  There  seems  reason  to  suspe(d  bdavy  of 
treachery  ;  he  was  distinctly  enough  ehargc'd  with  exposing  her 
from  jealousy  to  her  infinitely  superior  renown  ;  there  was  no 
positive  proof  against  him,  but  Lord  Mahon  mentions  the 
singular  circumstance,  that  when,  not  long  afterwards,  he  was 
murdered  by  his  wife,  and  she  was  put  nj)on  her  trial,  she 
pleaded  and  proved  that  he  had  resolved  to  betray  Joan  of  Arc 
to  the  enemy.  This,  we  sup})ose,  was  ])l('a(l('d  as  the  m<»tiv(‘of 
her  vengeance,  and,  most  remarkable,  tlu'  ])lea  was  admitted  by 
the  judges  in  that  barbarous  age.  Alas!  however  it  may  have 
ha})peiied,  the  Maid  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Lnglish  ; 
there  was  mourning  no  doubt  for  luu*  in  niany  true  hearts  ;  the 
Knglish  celebrated  her  ca])ture  by  'le  Dennis.  At  Tours  there 
was  public  mourning  ;  the  clergy  and  all  the  j)eople  made  a 
barefooted  ])rocession  thronghont  the  town,  su])plicating  God 
for  her  deliverance  ;  the  King  and  his  Court  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  circumstance,  neither  then  nor  at  Jiny 
moment,  until  years  after  her  death.  The  Archbisho])  of 
lUieiins,  who  had  always  opposed  her — h(‘r  first  entrance  to 
the  King,  her  expeditions  to  Orleans,  especially  her  march  to 
Rheims,  his  own  cathedral  city  which  she  enabled  him  to  see — 
wrote  to  his  troubled  flock  “to  lighten  their  sense  of  the 
“calamity  which  had  befallen  their  l3elovcd  Maid.’’  He  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  their  loss  was  not  so  great  as  it  might  appear, 
she  had  refused  to  hear  counsel  ;  moreover,  God  had  raised  up  a 
shepherd-boy,  he  said,  who  had  shown  the  cause  of  her  fall  in 
that  she  had  worn  rich  clothing,  c^c.,  t^e.  It  is  an  atrocious 
letter.  If  amidst  all  this  the  voices  of  tJeanne  spoke  to  her 
still,  and  speak  they  did,  they  told  her  that  she  had  no  longtT 
to  go  on,  but  to  be  still,  enduring,  and  suffering.  In  prison, 
and  through  the  agonv  of  her  long  trials  and  examinations,  she 
looks  to  us  no  whit  less  sublime,  than  when  she  rode  along  in 
the  full  assurance  of  success  through  Orleans,  or  I’atay,  or 
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lMi(*hiis  ;  at  first  she  was  lreat(Ml  with  more  kindness,  but 
malico,  hatred,  and  revenge,  were  round  her  ;  the  Ihichessof 
Bedford  laid  a  cdiarge  upon  her  guards  that  she  should  be 
treated  with  resj>ect  due  to  a  pure  and  perfect  maiden.  This  was 
in  Itouen  ;  tlie  Duchess  tried  to  prevail  on  her  to  change  her 
dress  ;  and  a  tailor  after  the  fashion  of  her  age,  waited  on  her 
in  j)rison,  hut  he,  j)erhaj)s  told  to  use  some  gentle  force  us  well 
as  persuasion,  proceedt'd  to  unloose  her  jacket  ;  he  was  sur- 

]>ris('d  to  find  that  her  powerful  young  arm  dealt  him  such  a 
eiiffas  must  (piite  have  astonished  his  tailor’s  sensibilities  ;  he 
hasteiu‘d  away  from  the  famous  prisoner  and  was  not  wise 
enough  to  keep  his  story  to  himself.  She  was  imprisoned, 
however,  in  several  dreary  fortresses :  l?c  aurevoir,  Arras, 
(’rotoy;  there  she  saw  kind  w'omen  for  the  last  time 
in  h('r  life.  A  number  of  ladies  of  Abbeville  took  a  boat, 
live  leagues  dow’ii  the  Siunme,  to  see  her  and  comfort  her. 
She  thanked  them,  kissed  them  all  at  parting  ;  this  was 
her  farc'well  to  all  true,  sisterly  attention  from  her  sox. 
'f lienee  to  Saint-Valery,  Dieppe,  Itoiien  ;  in  her  progress  she 
made  two  intrepiil  attempts  at  escape,  she  said  her  “  voices  dis- 
“  suaded  her  from  making  the  attempt,  but  they  consoled  her 
“  under  her  failure.”  ^lanv  stories  of  martvrdoms  are  wonder- 
fill  to  r(‘ad,  this  is  most  wondert‘ul  :  such  a  complication  of 
emissaries:  dudas,  Herod,  and  Dilate,  scribes,  sadducccs, 
pharisees,  high-priests,  and  rulers,  all  taking  counsel  together. 
Daris  was  in  the  hands  of  Faigland,  the  University  of  Paris 
therefore,  was  the  creature  of  the  English  ]xnver  in  demanding 
her  trial  for  witchcraft.  Tremouille  and  IBieims  had  their  in- 
len'sts  to  serve  at  (luirt,  they  lulled  the  conscience  of  the  King, 
so  that  the  trial  should  take  its  course.  The  English  desired 
to  wn  ak  a  signal  venganee  on  the  head  of  the  girl,  'which  could 
not  be  by  merely  treating  her  as  a  soldier  in  arms  for  her 
country.  1  lu'  bad  (’ardinal  of  Winchester  W’as  the  agent  of  the 
I'aiglish  with  the  (^hurch,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  her  chief  judge 
and  harsh  persecutor  and  prosecutor,  hoped  to  obtain  by  his 
activity  the  vacant  archbishojiric  of  Bouen  ;  her  friends  wxro 
either  (‘ompelled  to  leave  her,  were  powerless  ;  or,  like  dean 
tierson,  were  dead.  The  Inipiisition  only  sent  its  agents  in  to 
watch  the  trial  at  its  (dose,  and  it  boasts  that  it  took  no  ]>art 
in  her  |H'rseoution.  The  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  Pierre  Cauclioii, 
was  driven  Irom  Beauvais,  he  had  neither  clergy  nor  territory 
(d  his  own;  it  was  only  by  an  extraordinarv  Cimpter  that  ho 
was  permitted  to  sit  as  an  ecclesiastical  judge.  A  clever  coni- 
]'»lication  ot  wntnesses,  and  events,  was  arranged  bv  the  Bishop 
to  pnv.luco  wliat  he  called  “a  beautiful  trial.”'  She, ‘when  called 
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to  trial,  demaiulecl  that  as  it  was  for  witclicraft,  she  sliouhl  liavo 
as  many  ecclesiastics  adherinj^  to  tho  French  kinc^  ns  to  tlie 
Eindish.  Slie  supplicated  also  hat  she  nii^ht  hear  Mass;  in 
fact  she  was  already  excoininunicated  ;  both  recpiests  wore 
denied.  There  were  six  ])iil)lic  sessions,  her  judge  must  almost 
have  surprised  Jeanne  when  he  lirst  addressed  her,  he  was  a 
sweet  spoken,  silvery  voiced,  feline  man ;  she  no  doubt  knew 
his  bad  blackness  at  once.  Her  trial,  and  all  her  intercourse 
with  her  judges,  is  full  of  touching  incidents.  IS  he  yearned  for 
the  offices  of  religion  ;  attempts  were  made  of  course  to  shew 
her  religious  ignorance  : — 


“  Since  you  know  the  Pater  Kosfer,  recite  [ifjljeforc  |  us,”  said  the 
bishop. 

‘Miear  me  in  confession,  and  I  will  recite  it  j;ladlv.”  'fhe  bishop 
was  not  moved  by  this  toue]iin»;  oHer  of  her  eonlideiiee.  lie  deelimsl 
to  hear  her  in  confession  ;  that  would  have  deprived  him  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  actiii};  as  her  judge,  but  he  rene\vt‘(i  his  command,  that  she 
Bhould  repeat  it,  unless  you  hear  me  in  confession.” 

“  We  will  grant  you  one  or  two  notahle  (  cclesiastics  of  your  own 
party,  before  whom  to  say  it,”  proposed  the  judge. 

“  Neither  will  I  say  it  to  tliem,  unless  they  liear  me  in  confession,” 
was  her  response. 


A  canon  of  llouen  Cathedral,  Nicolas  Ijoiselleur,  was 
induced  by  the  Bishop  to  act  tho  part  of  a  suj)plo,  subtle,  skil¬ 
ful  traitor,  lie  disguised  himself,  her  guards  professed  to 
have  compassion  upon  her  and  to  admit  a  strange  priest  from 
her  own  country  who  desired  to  see  her,  the  Karl  of  Warwick 
and  two  notaries  listened  to  take  dowui  cvciy  word  outside  her 
prison-door.  The  wretched  priest — for  the  wretclu'dness  was 
his  property — had  no  difficulty  in  getting  her  to  talk  of  J)om- 
remy,  and  the  oak,  and  the  fountain,  and  the  castle  called  the 
island,  and  ”  V Arhre  des  Peesf*  but  nothing  was  elicited,  and  it 
should  be  recorded  to  his  honour  that  31anchon,  one  of  the 
notaries,  when  he  found  the  purpose  for  'which  the  I'kirl  of 
arwdek  brought  him  to  that  spot,  refused  to  WTite.  ”  I  w  ill 
“take  her  words  dowm  in  Court,'Mie  said,  “ not  here.”  Tho 
grandeur  of  Jeaniie^s  behaviour  on  her  trial  w’as  not  either  in 
stoical  indifference,  or  proud  haughtiness  ;  but  in  its  swvet 
womanly  simplicity,  shrewdness,  and  endurance,  all  jiervach'd 
by  an  unhesitating  consciousness  that,  humble  as  she  was,  she 
was  yet  the  woman  wdiom  God  had  raised  up.  Sometimes  a 
plaintive,  pathetic  cry  w’as  wrung  from  her.  You  burthen 
me  too  much,”  she  said  to  the  Bishop,  when  he  was  press- 
i^ig  her  w  ith  his  questions.  Again  she  addressed  him,  You  say 


thut  you  are  iny  juilpe  you  arc  iny  advcr^^ary.  he  niiiidlul 
“  what  you  do ;  tor  verily  1  am  sent  on  the  part  of  God;  you 
“  are  puttinj^  yourself  in  great  danger/^  and  that  denunciatiou 
nuifu.seil  the  Court,  and  perplexed  the  judge  for  a  moment  or 
two.  Kvery  friendly  voice  was  instantly  overwhelnied  by  him; 
.lean  Fahri*  an  Augustine  monk,  made  himself  imimical  by 
hucli  jKK>r  kindness  us  he  could  render.  There  were  great 
lawyers  who  dariKl  to  say  even  there,  while  the  trial  was  going 
on,  that  it  was  an  informal  business  altogether.  iShe  was  asktd, 
“  if  she  knew  lierself  to  be  in  the  grace  of  God'"  it  was  a  more 
dtdicate  (piestion  than  even  the  questioner  knew,  if  she  an¬ 
swered  //e.v,  boldly,  it  would  have  seemed  arrogant ;  had  she  said 
no,  she  would  have  pleaded  lier  own  guiltiness.  Slie  at  once 
said,  “  It  is  a  great  matter  to  reply  to  such  a  question.”  Fabri 
interposed,  “  that  is  a  great  matter’’  he  said,  “to  answer — per- 
“  haps  the  accused  is  not  bound  to  answer  upon  it.”  “You 
“would  have  done  better  to  be  silent,”  said  the  llishop  to  the 
monk.  The  (piestion  was  put  to  her  again  after  some  contusion 
in  the  (’ourt.  “Speak,  Jeanne,  do  you  know  yourself  to  bo  in 
“grace  of  God)"”  “If  I  am  not  in  the  grace  of  God,  God 
“  lu  ing  me  to  it  !’*  she  said.  “  If  I  am,  God  keep  me  in  it  I  I 

“  should  be  miserable  if  1  kiietv  mvsclf  out  of  the  love  and 
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“grace  of  (iihI.”  The  pathetic  beauty  of  the  answer  over- 
“  wlndined  the  whole  Court.  The  evil-wishers  were  confused. 
“  'I'hou  hast  well  answered,”  said  the  Archdeacon  of  Frveux, 
as  to  the  Augustine  monk,  ho  believed  she  was  inspired.  They 
torturinl  her  with  (piestions  about  her  visions  and  voices;  they 
IHTsccuted  her  keeper  because  he  permitted  her  to  stay  and 
olfer  a  prayer  before  the  Church  on  her  way  from  prison  to 
C\uirt  each  evening.  She  was  able  to  look  in  and  see  the  altar, 
and  it  was  a  little  comfort  to  her,  who  sighed  for  religious  con¬ 
solations.  Then  followed  her  examinations  in  the  prison,  bound 
with  the  chains;  for  all  this, — evincing  a  measure  of  meanness, 
a  death  ot  piety  and  patriotism,  in  the  souls  of  her  accusers,  it 
would  Ix'  rare  to  match — we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Miss 
I’arr  s  copious  documentary'  extracts.  Jeanne’s  replies  to  all 
(piestions  seem  to  have  been  wondrously  clear.  Then,  with  rc- 
lereiice  to  her  banner  : — 


“  hen  you  tirst  took  this  banner,  did  you  ask  whether  it  would 
make  you  victorious  in  every  battle?”  “The  Voices,’^  answered  she, 
told  luo  to  take  it  without  fiar,  and  that  God  would  help  me.” 

NN  hich  pave  the  most  help;  you  to  the  banner,  or  the  banner  to 
you .  “  \\  lu‘thcr  victory  camo  from  the  banner,  or  from  me,  it  be- 

lonpid  to  our  Lord  alone.” 


The  Banner, — Her  Prayer. — Chnreh  Militant. 
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«  Was  the  hope  of  victory  founded  on  the. banner  or  on  yourself?” 
“It  was  founded  on  God,  and  on  nought  besides.” 

“If  another  person  had  borne  it,  would  the  same  success  have  fol¬ 
lowed?  ”  I  cannot  tell ;  I  refer  myself  to  God.’^ 

“Why  were  you  chosen  sooner  than  another  ?”  It  was  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  God  that  thus  u  simple  maid  should  put  the  foes  of  the  King  to 
dight.” 

“  Were  not  you  wont  to  say,  to  encourage  the  soldiers,  that  all  the 
standards  made  in  semblance  of  your  own  would  be  fortunate  ?  ”  “I 
ustvi  to  say  to  them,  ‘  Kush  in  boldly  among  the  English ;  *  and  then 
I  used  to  rush  in  myself.” 

They  asked  her  if  she  prayed ;  then  in  what  words  she 
prayed. 

Jeanne  recited  her  secret  prayer  to  God  before  the  crowded  court. 

Very  tender  God,  in  honour  of  your  holy  pasaion,  1  pray  you,  if  you 
hve  me,  that  you  will  reveal  to  me  how  I  oayht  to  answtr  these  church¬ 
men.  I  know  well,  as  to  this  habit,  the  eoniniandment  why  J  took  it,  but 
I  do  not  know  in  what  manner  I  ought  to  leave  it  ojj\  Be  pleased 
therefore  to  teach  me. 

“  And  very  soon  they  come,”  added  she.  1  have  often  news  by 
my  voices  of  yow,” — looking  up  at  the  bishop. 

“  What  do  they  say  of  me  ?  ”  asked  he. 

”  I  will  tell  you  it  apart.” 

Ahvays  she  refern^d  herself  to  God  ;  she  was  tdiarged  witli 
not  submitting  to  the  ('huiTh  ;  she  said,  wisely — 

“As  for  the  Church  militant,”  said  slie,  “  I  would  bear  it  all  the 
honour  and  reverence  in  my  power.  But  as  for  referring  iny  acts  to 
the  determination  of  that  Church  militant,  I  must  refer  them  to  God, 
who  caused  me  to  do  them.” 

Perhaps  we  err,  but  we  even  go  far  beyond  Miss  Parr  in  our 
vindication  of  the  Alaid.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that 
tortured  as  she  was  on  the  rack  of  close  cross-examination, 
there  were  vet  some  things  she  determined  to  reserve  to  herself; 
it  is  very  likely  that  slie  could  not  give  an  account  of  what 
guided  her  to  tlie  King,  in  her  first  interview,  or  how  tliat 
which  slie  communicated  to  him  was  a  secret  ;  she  must  have 
boon  a  mystery  to  herself,  but  she  evidently  sliruiik  as  nimdi 
from  talking  of,  or  describing  her  voices  and  visions,  as  a  young 
girl  shrinks  from  chattering  of  her  love — it  was  all  sacred  to 
bcr.  A  chief  article  against  her  was  her  man’s  attire;  slie 
promised  to  abjure  it ;  to  sign  her  abjuration,  would  tliey  .ad- 
uiit  her  to  (bnfession  and  to  ^lass  ;  it  was  tlic  inorost  trick. 
Her  woman’s  clothes  were  stolen  from  her  cell  in  the  niglit  ; 
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iiu'ii’s  were  left  there  ;  this  was  the  only  clothing  she  couM 
put  on;  the  jnitting  it  on  was  treated  as  a  relapse.  Her  own 
aecDunt,  as  recited  hy  Lord  .Mahon,  is  more  distressinir  still  ; 
in  her  dving  moments  she  declared  an  Lnglish  lord  had  entered 
her  prisim  and  attempti‘d  violence;  on  liis  departure,  she  rc- 
suimsl  her  man’s  attire,  more  etrectually  to  guard  lier  honour. 
HoWt  ‘ver  that  might  he,  her  voices  which  had  lett  licr  when 
she  abjured  her  maiis’s  attire,  and  signed  lier  abjuration,  re- 
turmM  to  her,  hencclbrth  not  to  rebuke  nor  condemn,  but  to 
comfort  lier,  and  bear  her  on  in  comfort  to  tlio  close.  So  on 
the  thirtieth  of  .May,  Martin  r.Vdvciui,  appointed  her  con¬ 
fessor,  entered  her  cell  to  tell  her  that  she  should  be  buried 
alive  that  day  in  the  market -jilaee  of  llouen  ;  she  was  ])erinit- 
t('d  to  receive  the  Lucharist,  but  in  prison,  without  the  pomp 
of  the  (atholic  service.  A  mitre  was  set  upon  her  head,  on 
which  were  the  words,  “  iir.nr.TK’,  Ki: i,Ai*si:i),  ArosTAu:,  idol- 
ATou !  'I'he  tirst  announceiiuuit  had  shaken  all  her  linuness  ; 
she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  but  courage  and  her  faith  in 
(dirist  rcturiuM.  d  he  Hishopcame  to  see  her.  “  l‘apj)cal  to  (lod 
“  against  you,”  she  said  ;  as  to  the  Lnglish  there  was  great 
joy  that  morning;  now  Orleans,  Lheims,  and  Latay,  would  bo 
avenged  ;  while  the  four  horses  dragged  on  the  car  to  the 
place  of  execution,  surnninded  by  six  hundred  seddiers,  their 
swords  and  lances  gleaming  in  the  sun  of  a  bright  May 
morning.  MMiat  stops  the  car  lirst  ?  A  monk  Hings  himself 
lu'fore  it,  exclaiming  “  l*ardon  !  deanne,  ])ardon  I  ”  It  was  the 
Oanon  Loiselleur,  who  Inul  abused  her  conlidence,  but  she  never 
kiK'W  that  lu‘  had  done  so  ;  and  it  is  doubtiul  if  she  knew  what 
the  intt'ruption  meant  ;  he  was  warned  that  he  had  lu'tter  ily 
trom  Kouen  as  fast  as  p(>ssible.  On  went  the  procession  t»)  the 
tdd  market  ;  ten  thousand  people  were  assembled  to  see  her  die; 
and  a  great  I  niversity  juvacher  was  waiting  then,  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  upon  the  awful  example,  cNce.,  Ac.,  while  otheis  were  read¬ 
ing  the  dreadful  description  of  her,  fastened  to  the  tablet  on 
the  funeral  jiile. 

Jehanufy  t^uis'ts*  Jutt  jsomnur  Ja  I'urfUe,  mentfressey  peruhin's^, 
tibuAd  fssf  au  supnet^tiUcuse,  hJasphuntre^tse  de  Jhnt, 

pi  ( sum ptufu.<r,  vial  cviaut  dr  la  foi  da  Jlitsiixcrisf.  vavfarrsse,  ydtdatrr, 
crurllr.  disfolur,  invocatrfsse  de  dtalles^  £eJiihinatt<iue  and 

h/rctiquf, 

1  he  sermon  over,  they  sought  to  entangle  her  in  condemna¬ 
tion  ot  the  King  who  had  forsaken  her.  “  Ao,”  she  said, 
“  whether  1  have  ill  done,  or  wcdl  done,  touches  not  the  King; 

it  was  not  he  who  counselled  me.”  Then  she  said  how  she 
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forgave  all  her  enemies,  and  even  entreated  their  forgiveness  ; 
the  weakness  peculiar  to  the  woman  was  gone  again,  and  only 
the  siiintly  heroine  ascended  the  pile  ;  she  vindicated  her  work 
and  commission,  and  called  on  her  beloved  saints.  She  asked 
for  a  cross  ;  an  English  soldier,  at  the  foot  of  the  scatlohl,  made 
one  of  a  broken  stick.  She  thanked  him,  kissed  it,  and  ])ressed 
it  to  her  bosom.  The  Bishop  of  Thourenne  had  helped  to 
adl  her  ;  ho  was  there,  broken  down,  and  sobbing  ;  even 
her  wicked  judge  was  in  tears.  Elie  ragt'  of  the  crowd  grew 
tempestuous  ;  they  demanded  her  speedy  deatli ;  but  the  execu¬ 
tioner  was  afraid  of  his  own  task  ;  llie  soldiers  closed  round  the 
pile.  3Iiss  Barr  says  “she  had  seen  th(‘Ir  backs  olfeii ;  she  saw 
‘‘their  faces  now.^’  She  was  bound  to  tlie  stake, — the  towers  of 
the  old  city,  the  old  strange  gables  of  lour  centuries  since, 
thronged  with  gazers  around  her.  The  two  ])riests — pn'servcj 
their  names,  for  they  were  friendly  to  her, — JJrother  Isand)ard, 
and  brother  Martin — knelt  by  her.  8he  possessed  her  soul  in 
peace,  and  never  sinned  with  her  lips  ;  she  saw  the  lire  creeping 
up, and  warned  tlieni  lierself  to  descend*;  before  the  smoke  and  the 
flume  could  stille  her  voice,  she  sent  it  out,  clear  and  shrill,  to 
the  tribunal  where  the  Bishop  of  J5eauvais  sat : — “  Bishop,”  she 
said,  ‘'I  die  by  you  ;  if  you  had  put  me  into  the  hands  of  the 
“Church  1  had  never  come  liere  !  ”  As  lier  Jivsterical  erv, 
“  Jesus !  Jesus  !  throbbed  through  the  air,  the  excited  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  ])eo])lc  made  shapes  out  of  her  anguish.  As  her 
cry  became  mild  and  beautiful,  though  firm,  they  saw  tln^ 
name  of  the  Kedeemcr  written  in  the  clouds  (d‘  smoke;  some 
were  prepared  to  swear  that  they  saw  a  white  dove  hovering 
over  her  head.  What  we  know  is,  that  l>r(jther  Martin  stood  by 
her  to  the  last  ;  he  heard  her  cry  in  ecstasy  “  ^ly  voices  hav(‘ 
not  deceived  me  I  ”  Then  came  a  silence,  and  one  loud  cry, 
“  Jesus  ringing  over  the  crowd — it  was  her  last.  d'Jie 
cry  wdiich  then  rose  from  the  multitude  in  hoarse  murmurs, 
“She  was  unjustly  condemned  !  She  was  unjustly  condemned  !  ” 
was  too  late  for  herself  and  for  France.  The  wonders  were  not 
}ct  over  ;  it  was  the  bad  (hirdinal  of  Winchester — whose  death, 
80  difierent  to  licrs,  has  been  di'scribcd  by  Shakespeare — who 
commanded  that  her  ashes  should  be  cast  into  the  Seine,  dhe 
executioner,  smitten  with  horror  and  grief,  came  frantically 
forward,  declaring  that  lier  heart  was  not  burnt,  and  would  not 
burn.  An  English  soldier,  who  hated  her  so  thoroughly,  that  he 
^rought  a^  brand  to  throw’  on  the  fire,  wdien  he  lieanl  her  cry 
Jesus  I  was  struck  to  the  earth  insensible,  and  when  ho 
came  to  himself  wms  a  changed  creature.  The  secretary  on  the 
fnal,  w  ho  had  longed  to  sec  her  die,  w’ent  aw’ay  f  rom  the  place  of 
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i  xt'cution,  exclaiming,  “  ^^e  are  all  lost  men  ;  we  have  killed  a 
“  saint  I  ”  Her  bitterest  enemy  in  Itouen,  Jean  d’Estivet,  was 
found  dead  on  a  tliinghill,  outside  Kouen  gates.  The  infamous 
lM*traver,  Nic<»his  Eoisidleur,  had  been  forced  to  fly,  hut  arrivi]ic> 
in  Ihile,  he  suddenly  dropped  down  dead  in  the  chureh.  We 
dan*  not,  with  de  (^dncey,  follow  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  to  Ids 
death-lx'd  ;  that  of  the  (  ordinal  of  Winchester  is  known  to  us.  In 
ten  years’  time,  all  the  acts  of  the  “beautiful  trial”  were  re¬ 
voked  ;  the  bishoj)  had  not  gained  the  archbislio])ric — he  died 
very  shortly  after  Jeanne's  execution,  while  his  valet  was 
triinming  his  luard.  Jeanne’s  father  died,  broken-liearted,  for 
his  daughter’s  death  and  disgrace  ;  her  mother,  liowever,  and 
her  brother,  J*ierre,  were  restored  to  all  their  honours,  and  pon- 
.siom^il  hy  the  city  of  t  >rleans  ;  and  the  Maid’s  innocence  and 
trlorv  were  deeland  bv  law  in  every  city  of  France.  In  Bouen, 
a  (‘loss  was  en‘ct(‘d  on  the  place  of  her  martyrdom  ;  hm*  stn- 
tence  was  atilxed  to  it,  and  there  ])iihliely  torn.  In  <  )rlt\uis  a 
jM*nitontial  ])rocession  by  torchlight  was  held,  and  the  Bishop 
of  (’outanc(‘s,  and  the  chief  iiupiisitor  toedv  ])art  in  it,  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  the  law.  ’flu*  poor  old  Dame  d’Arc  survivi'd  only  two 
years  aft(‘r  this,  but  om*  of  Jeanne’s  brothers  was  knight(d,  and 
Is'came  (n»V('rnor  ()f  that  very  city  of  \  auconh'urs,  to  which 
she  went  with  stt‘ps  of  trepidation  and  wonder  to  (h'clart' 
her  mission  ;  he  lived  to  a  gn^at  age  and  died  in  lionour. 
Not  muTw  years  after  the  death  of  Jeanne,  the  English  siir- 
rendt‘r(‘d  IbuKu.  B'rom  the  turning-point  of  Brovidence  to 
which  sin*  had  conducted  them,  her  countrymen  never  tiirind 
back,  the  ar  of  a  Hundred  Years  was  at  an  end,  and  Jeanne’s 
]>rophecy  came  true,  that  “  all  the  English  u'oulil  he  thrust  out  of 
Fraurr  excepting  those  irho  died  there*'  Wo  also  may  well  rejoice 
that  it  was  so — England  could  never  become  a  colony  of  France — 
V(*t  had  our  coiupiest  of  it  not  been  turned  back,  there  must 
have  Ih'ou  a  tierce  struggle  to  have  jirevented  this.  Our  grati¬ 
tude  is  theretore  due  to  her,  that  she  did  lier  part  to  save  us 
trom  this  ;  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  Miss  Barr,  for  a  moiiu- 
nu'ut  to  her  ini'inory.  the  most  perfect  in  literature — as  that  of 
Mary  ol  i  trh'aus,  or  Burgundy,  is  the  most  perfect  in  marble. 
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THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS.^ 

4  MOXG  other  perplexities  and  ])nzzles  vex  in  the  heart  ot‘ 
A  Christendom,  surely  it  is  not  one  ot*  the  least  tliat  nearly 
two  thousand  years  al'ter  the  death  ot‘  our  liord,  the  ('hureh, 
as  a  w’hole,  is  still  (|uite  undeeith‘d  as  to  the  way  in  winch  it 
should  regard  the  object  which  revives  in  the  inemory,  at  tlic 
same  time,  the  mode  ot‘  11  is  death  and  the  means  ot‘  our  salva¬ 
tion  ;  while  in  some  liearts  it  awakens  leelings  of  elevated 
devotion;  in  others,  it  only  rouses  emotions  of*  intense  hate  and 
rancour.  We  could  not,  in  this  connection,  say  that  it  idso  is 
“the  savour  of  death  unto  d('ath,^’as  well  as  “  of  life  unto  lite,^’for, 
without  a  doubt,  many  who  have  most  antipathy  to  the  form 
or  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  have  hearts  divimdy  filled  with  love  to 
Him  who  died  upon  it.  It  is  a  mattcu'  ol‘ ic'gret  to  us  that  we 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of*  relVc'shing  ourscdvc's  from 
the  immense  waves  of  learning  in  the  three  great  folios  of  the 
desiiit  father,  Gretzer’s  “  l>e  C/v/cc.”  Yet,  while  all  its  learning 
is  laid  literally  at  the  loot  of  the  cross,  and  is  vindication  of’ 
its  shape  and  sign,  we  aui)])ose  the  learning  of  the  volume  to 
which  we  refer  btdow,  “  The  Schohtstivd/e  Discotfrsr^^^  is  not 
inferior;  and  the  virulent,  vehement,  and  utmost  rabid  hatred 
of  the  cross,  whether  entertained  mystically,  or  formed  aerially, 
or  carved,  or  erected  materially,  ecpiala  all  that  the  most 
envenomed  infidelity  could  ever  seek  to  say  about,  wdiat  we 
should  think,  to  everv  Christian  heart,  must  be  the  sacred  sign. 
As  a  literary  relic  and  curiosity,  this  discourse  is  worth  re¬ 
ferring  to ;  we  suppose  it  may  be  regiiixh'd  as  a  very  rare  book ; 
except  our  own  copy,  wo  have  never  either  seen  or  hoard  of 
another.  We  cannot  but  wonder  that,  if  known  all  all,  it  has 
not  been  by  some  Protestant  association  reprinted ;  its  value, 
however,  w'ould  be  in  an  iictual  reprint,  not  a  selection  of 
extracts;  every  page  of  the  little  folio  abounds  with  references, 
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to  every  kliul  ol‘  rare  reading  and  learning  ;  and  its  tlirte- 
liundred-and-tift y  pages,  where  they  are  not  a  vehement  nialedic- 
tioii  and  curse  u{kui  the  cross,  loriii  a  close  and  connected 
argument  in  deience  of  cursing  it,  yet  of  the  piety  of  the 
anonymous  author,  and  the  elevation  of  his  Christian  faith  and 
character,  we  should  not  for  a  moment  entertain  a  doubt.  The 
work  was,  of  course,  written  during  the  heat  of  that  great  con¬ 
troversy,  when,  to  all  Protestant  minds,  the  cross  had  become  a 
very  ^^ehushtan,  and  we  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  it  had 
l)oc*ome  such  an  abomination  to  the  spiritual  sense;  it  had, 
indeiHl,  become  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  faith ;  it  had 
btTome  not  so  much  a  sign  of  separation  from  raganism,  as  in 
itself  even  a  Pagan  idea — an  idolatry.  This  seemed  (jiiite  to 
obscure  the  minds  of  many  men,  when  they  tliought  of  many 
writers  when  they  wrote  of  it  ;  it  seems  to  us  wondiu’ful  that 
llrenlius  could  ever  have  said,  as  he  says  in  the  Wurteiid)er'; 
Confession,  that  “in  regard  to  moral  aptness,  a  circle  repre- 
“  st'iiteth  Christ’s  death  as  well  as  a  cross,”  and  still  iin)iv 
remarkable,  that  Peter  Viret  could  sav,  “A  cow  is  as  good  a 
“  sign  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  this  sign.”  Such  ex[)res.sions 
seem  to  us, — we  suppose  tliey  would  seem  to  most  (’hristians, — 
very  ignorant,  although  ])enned  by  sueli  eminent  nuai ;  but  the 
Words  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Srho/asfia/Ic  JJisnmrsr  arc 
wondrouslv  shocking.  We  wonder  whether  anv  of  our  (xtrome 
IVotcstant  friends  in  this  day  would  like  to  stand  sponsors  to 
such  sayings  as  the  following  ^ — “  This  idol  is  a  tempting  harlot, 
“the  cross  in  parlicidar,  a  very  ringsyorm  that  spreadoth 
“  mightily  ;  men  by  nature,  the  men  of  Ihigland  by  custom  als<». 
“are  most  prone  to  superstition  ;  the  devil  is  present  witli  tlie 
“  idol  to  insinuate  bad  suggestions,  which  are  much  furthered  by 
“the  honourable  sublimity  which  the  cross  obtaiiu'th  in  Papti^m.” 
Again,  “ come  hither  you  that  plead  for  this  adulteress 
“  the  cross) ;  see  \c  not  how  deeply  she  liath  drunk  ol’  the  bitter 
“water  of  cursing  to  the  rotting  of  her  thigh,”  i'ce.,  Again, 
“  Ihe  cross  tui  neth  (iod’s  glorious  essence  into  a  vile  and  shamc- 
“  lul  lie,  when  it  putteth  on  Him  a  certain  rase  rcs/oo// 

“  an  essence  clothed  with  an  image.”  Again,  “It  is  a  creature  ot 
“  the  devil ;  if  we  keep  ounselvcs  within  the  bounds  of  Serij)turc, 
“  we  must  compare  the  cross  with  an  harlot.”  Now  while  we 
write  these  words,  feelings  very  mucli  akin  to  those  with  which 
we  might  regard  sacrilege  possess  us;  it  must  be  said,  in  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  writer,  who  was  a  man  immensely  in  earnest,  that 
there  were  no  bad  things  in  his  day’  which  were  not  signed 
>^iih  the  sign  ol  the  cross, — that  token  seal, — tliat  covimant  ainl 
pynonym  ot  all  highest  blessing  had  become,  what  air  becoinc^ 
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iu  a  room  of  plague  and  fever,  laden  with  death.  In  our  times 
we  know  not  if  any  would  express  themselves  as  strongly  ;  wo 
are  verv  certain  that  our  extreme  English  Protestantism 
has  lost*  the  power  to  write  as  ably  and  learnedly  ;  hut  the 
emotions  which  should  be  excited  by  the  cross  seem  still  to  be, 
bv  Protestants,  undetermined  and  undetined.  Any  relation¬ 
ship  to,  or  approval  of,  the  sign,  is  suspicious,  and  lays  the 
wearer  or  the  user  open  to  the  eliargo  of  l\)])ery  ;  for  our  own 
part,  we  think  that  our  unwise  and  unreasoning  hostility  to  tho 
sign  of  the  cross  is  one  of  the  strongest  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
Rome  against  us.  Can  it  bo  that  tlie  shape  of  the  cross,  the  form 
of  the  accursed  tree,  on  which  our  Saviour  made  expiation  for 
our  sins,  is  an  object  of  iiiditference  to  any  believer  ?  or  is  its 
tradition  the  sole  property  of  the  Church  of  the  Ihipists  ?  The 
wav  in  which  some  simple  souls  attempt  to  approve  their  Pro¬ 
testantism  by  hatred  to  the  sign  is  most  curious.  Our  friend, 
Xewinan  Ifall,  wore,  some  time  years  since,  a  little  cross  upon  a 
watch-guard;  visiting  some  ])r()vincial  town,  the  spectacle  ex¬ 
cited  horror  and  dismay,  as  evidently  indicating  a  proclivity 
to  Rome !  In  a  chapel,  with  wliich  we  are  well  acquaintc'd, 
wlicn  erected,  a  cross  Ibrmed  the  orimnient  sus})ended  from  the 
central  gaselier ;  some  persons  whose  subscriptions  had  not 
l)ecii  actually  paid  in,  threatened  to  withdraw  their  money 
from  the  subscription,  and  themselves  from  the  service,  unless  it 
were  removed,  and  it  was  nunoved.  A  friend  of  our  own  had 
given  to  him  by  his  wife  a  little  oaken  cross  in  Chamounix, — 
somehow  it  was  so  jdaced  in  liis  study,  4 hat  it  was  seen  by 
neighbours  opposite,  and  was  taken  as  a  clear  indication  of  his 
general  tendencies.  Itecently,  in  a  large  town  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  a  large  subscription  was  raised  for  a 
monument  over  the  grave  of  a  venerable  and  estimable  clergy¬ 
man;  it  was  determined  that  it  should  assume  the  shape  of  a 
cross;  instantly  the  strife  and  clamour  became  loud  and  long, 
and  before  their  voices  the  oritrinal  design  had  to  be  given  up. 
no  do  not  think  wo  have  many  llome-wmrd  tendencies,  that  is 
certainly  not  the  impression  held  of  us  by  such  Pomanists  as 
know  anything  of  us;  yet,  perhaps  we  may  forfeit  a  little  of 
the  contidence  of  extreme  Protestants  if  we  ask,  is  there  much 
wisdom  or  common  sense  in  these  tilings?  Is  faith  in  Christ 
only  to  ho  purchased  hy  scoffing,  scorn,  contcmjit  or  in  inditfer- 
mice  to  the  form  associated  with  llis  death, — tliat  of  which  the 
A])ostle  said,  “  God  forbid  that  in  anything  save  this  I  should 
glory  I),^  wo  show  a  superior  earnestness  and  holiness  by 
easting  it  out,  and  tramping  it  iiiubu’  toot?  We  Ixdiove  in 
*nany  matters  in  this  day  we  liavti  fallen  into  injudicious  cx- 
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Irt  iiKs;  assurcHlly  wo  do  not  attribute  supernatural  power  to 
the  sipn  of  the  cross ;  it  was  anciently  thou<>ht,  perhaps  not 
unnaturally,  hv  the  early  ^  liurch,  that  this  was  its  crown  of 
eoinmendationi  that  the  cross  scTved  as  a  stone  of  lloreb  to  hold 
up  the  hands  in  ])rayer ;  hut  tlio  autlior  of  the  old  book  to  wlikli 
wo  have  refern'd,  denounces  even  this  mystical  ajiprchensioii  of 
it.  “To  remove  the  material  cross,  and  to  leave  the  mystical 
“  Indiind  in  (omI’s  service,  is  to  break  the  hand  (d*  Dap^on,  not 
“the  head;  if  the  head,  yet  to  leave  the  stump  behiml,  to  rc- 
“movo  the  adultery  of  the  brc'asts,  but  to  leaver  tin'  adidteiy  of 
“  the  forehead,’' i\cc.,  iVc.  (Our  r(‘aders  must  foi  'j:ive  these  old 
writers  their  indul'^taice  in  what  sec'ius  to  us  very  nasty  words 
and  images.)  Thus  our  dear  lb*.  AN  atts  bi'comes  only  a  kind  of 
propper-uj)  ol  Ihi^^on,  as  he  sin^s, 

“  When  I  survey  ilie  wondrous  cross.’’ 

And  in  fact,  the  old  writ(‘r  is  himself  consistent,  and  those  only 
are  inconsistent  who  wcudd  treat  with  indiijnity  the  shape, 
while  they  n-tained  th('  name,  of  the  cross  ;  horritied  at  the 
preacher  should  he  havi*  a  cioss  ujhui  his  ptu'son,  in  his  churcli, 
or  u}M>n  its  spire,  hut  re;j^ardin^  him  as  a  preaelu'r  of  truth  if 
he  quote  ( ’owper’s  words  : — 

“  Let  this  hint  sutlice, 

7’/tt‘ cro.sjf  <uice  seen,  is  (kath  to  every  \iee: — 

*  *  •  •  “  7  hv  vntss 

There,  nnd  there  only,  Iho’  tlie  l>eist  rave, 

Tlu  re,  ami  there  only,  is  the  |»ower  to  save.” 

In  reply  to  such  remarks  as  these,  we  dare'  sav  .some  of  our 
readers  would  cit(‘  jii^ainst  us  such  words  as  those  of  ( iodfroy 
Ilip^ins,  as  havino;  a  still  larger  amount  of  truth  than  they 
had  when  penned  : — 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  cross  is  rcfraininj;  its  old  ])lace  in  this 
country.  A  Inindred  years  afro  our  Protc.‘'tant  females  woidd  liave  been 
slacked  at  tlu*  idea  of  wearing;;  a  eross.  Now  they  all  have  crosses 
dangling  Iroin  tlu'ir  necks;  and  our  ]>]iesis  generally  pre  vail  to  have  it 
elevateii  on  the  to])S  of  our  new  chinches.  They  say  it  is  not  an  object 
ol  adoration.  1  rue  :  but  all  in  its  piopi  r  time.  It  will  not  be  elevated 
on  tlu*  church  and  the  altar  for  nothing.  A  prufirut  Pope,  availing 
hiiu.sylt  of  tin*  po\v<‘rs  givon  t«>  him  by  the  r».uneil  (»f  Trent,  would  nut 
lii.d  it  ditlicuU  to  t  Hct  t  a  it » tUieiliution  b«  t\\e«ii  tlu*  Papal  See  and  the 
I  rt»te>taut  i  imrep  ol  l.ngland.  ’J  he  eMremes  are  beginning  to  bend  to 
the  ciKuiar  form , —  Godfrt'j  Lliggins  CvJtic  If  rtf  ids,  p.  131. 

And  wo  sbmild  be  sorry  to  write  a  syllable  likely  to  lower  the 
«  "T'*!  M*d  ot  <vintual  (  hri<tianitv,  nnd  rial,  ]H'r<onal  holiness. 
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X  ..f  mII  ill  the  intoivst  til'  tlioso  idciis  Nvliu’li 

cko  ove'r'tilo  riiurch  of  ('luisi  to  llio  lino  arts.  Wo 
would  gi'J'  HI,  I'hoinas  ('urlylo  wl.oii,  with  iiiiu'h 

‘'“T  r  umtiTthc  exchunatlou  “May  the  dovil  fly  away 
gus  o,  lit-  1  .  ,.,s!”  as  with  lluskiu’s  oaruostly  ox- 

a  suhjeot.  he  may  be  sup- 
to  'siieak’  impartiallv,  that  the  interests  ol  art  should 
po  '  entirely  separate  from  sacred  things  expressing 
to  viction  that  all  the  most  spirit nallj-minded  persons 
he  l  as  known  have  been  perfectly  mdillerent  to,  and  Hide 
!.udciit  of,  all  art  in  religion,  and  religions  service;  but  it 
‘  that  the  cross  is  sub  ect  to  another  kind  ol  remark  ; 

r:;  o™  »!,li  '  o  »V,  i.  1»  ,.lo»v  Ihat,  i;  of 

,  uito  another  kind  of  defence  ;  the  contusion  oi  iiietures,  music, 
irchitcctiire  of  any  order,  surplices,  and  robes ;  albs,  and  chas- 
ubles;  with  all  the  other  viinoties  ot  rubbish, — 

“black,  white,  and  ^rey,  with  all  ihcir  tnnnpcry  — 

inasi  mirclv  be  regarded  as  from  a  very  dilfermil  point  of 

view  to  that  froui  which  any  (dirisl  Kill  however  illiterate,..! 

however  cultured,  beholds  the  obj.M't  ol  his  Lord  s  passion. 

We  have  no  history  of  the  superstition  ol  the  .-ross  ;  some  . 
the  Fathers  saw  it  in  everything;  .lustiii  Mi"''}'  Hmughtit 
impossible  that  anytbing  in  the  world  f \st 

Vi,™.  ,1,c  Syri.,.,  «'l.cu  l,o  W.ol.l  „  I'"-''. I, ' “  ."'li? 
cxnaiided  in  Itiglil,  aiiw  n  ly|«,  ol  llio  s.gii  ,v,lli  ,.l,itl  -ill  1,_'0 
hojes  were  i.lcntiti.>d  ;  other  Fathers  savv  tlm 
with  its  luasl  erect,  and  outspread  yaids  ,  th(\  Si  - 
plouj-h  with  which  they  t  illed  t heir  land  ;  they  saw  it  in 
human  lorin  with  its  expanded  arms;  they  saw 
face;  or,  turninj,^  to  merely  natural  things,  in  ^ 

branches  of  a  tree;  in  the  petals  ot  a  howei  ,  nored 

it  amongst  the  most  primeval  and  ancient  letteis,  i  ^  ^ 

over  old  manuscripts.  All  things  seemed  oce\c  /  i 

perpetual  and  ever  recurring  idea;  whereas  ^^e^  r  oves 

devise  how  we  may  dispense  with  the  sign,  am  ^  \  ovorv- 
from  its  manifestation;  these  poor  ^  i  ^  ^ 

where;  they  saw  it  in  everything;  that  it  frequently  became 
merely  fanciful,  we  cannot  doubt ;  it  was  tlie  mysieriou.  V 

ordered  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Ezekiel  to  be  set  as  a  m.  rk 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  men  “  sighing  and  ^ 

•4ominations  of  the  land.-  And  the  early  hathu  , 

Cyprian,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Jerome  a 

the  resemblance  of  this  old  letter  to  the  inaik  inscii  t  1 
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fort‘hea(l  ot  the  vounj?  disciple  in  Baptism.  hen  lancv  begins 
her  excursions,  she  travels  tar ;  we  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that 
Au^nistine  fouml  a  ty|>i‘ of  the  cross  in  the  scarlet  cord  let  down 
bv  Kahab  from  her  window  in  Jericho;  others,  in  the  plate  of 
purest  jj'Jd,  hum;  ujxm  the  forehead  ot  the  hii?h-priest ;  and 
others,  even  in  the  signet-ring  of  Tharaoh  :  which  last  is  not 
RO  absurd  as  at  tirst  it  serins,  since  modern  discovery  has  found 
the  cross  among  the  ancient  hieroglyphics  ot  Bgypt,  a  sacral 
bign.  When  MeihcKlism  rose  in  this  country,  the  minds  of  the 
early  converts  inoval  habitually  to  cadences  ot  }>rayer ;  our  re¬ 
collections  are  only  i>f  a  time  when  this  was  ceasing  to  bo  a 
realitv  ;  still  st^ine  of  our  readers  can  remember  how  ejacula¬ 
tions,  “  Braise  the  Lonl  I  ”  “  Idcss  the  Lord  !  "  were  perpetu¬ 
ally  iui  the  lips  of  these  jx'ople ;  the  habit  will  only  to  many  ot’ 
our  readers  seem  siid.  contemptible,  hypocritical  ;  in  truth,  it 
was  neither  mie  nor  the  other  of  these  ;  it  was  the  expression  of 
fervent,  undeviating  devotion,  very  natural  to  times  and 
>tates  of  extraordinary  religious  excitement  ;  such  a  silent  ex¬ 
pression  we  believe  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  have  been  in  the 
tir.^t  davs  of  its  history ;  it  was  probably  adopted  as  a  silent 
word  wlien  audible  words  would  have  been  dangerous ;  it  was 
the  frtHuna.sonry  of  the  C'hurch  ;  in  cry})ts,  and  woikIs,  and 
lonely  places  ;  perhaps  in  the  palace  of  the  C;esars,  or  in  an 
obscure  strt^i't  in  IVinpi  ii,  or  Ephesus,  or  Corinth,  the  brethreu 
met  in  religious  service,  daring  to  sp(‘ak  very  little,  but  express¬ 
ing  their  faith  and  allegiance  by  the  sign  of  thecri'ss;  the 
stranger  who  came  into  their  midst  would  give  this  as  his  in- 
tnKluction,  and  be  received  by  the  countersign  of  the  cross;  it 
w*as  equivalent  to  a  prayer  ;  it  was  their  creed  ;  their  hymn  of 
praise;  the  |K>or  creatures  had  so  much  faith  that  every  action 
ot  lite  came  to  be  hallowed  in  a  way  by  this  sign.  Tertiillian 
fells  how  “  in  all  their  travels  and  movements,  in  all  their 
“comings  in,  and  goings  out ;  in  putting  on  their  shoes,  in  the 
“  meeting  at  tlu'  table,  in  lighting  their  candles,  in  lying  down, in 
“sitting  down,  whatever  occupation  employed  them,  they  were 
“  Wont  to  mark  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.^’  And, 


was  a<'knowledged  as  the  motive,  and  the  end.  A  spleii- 
ditl  passage  ol  St.  (  hrysostom  has  been  so  often  quoted  tb.at  per¬ 
haps  we  iu'chI  not  cite  it  again  ;  we  will,  however,  do  so: — 

lac  cross  shines  resplendent  at  the  sacred  table,  in  the  ordinations 
the  priests,  and  in  the  mystio  supper  of  the  Lord’s  bod^*.  You 
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behoM  it  Mizvwd  every svhoro  :  in  private  h  >use'5.  niul  in  the  public 
forum;  in  the  deJk-'rts,  an  1  in  the  streets;  on  !nonntiins,  in  meadows, 
And  on  hills;  on  the  sea.  in  ships,  in  ishimis;  on  ev>uches,  on  ijarmints, 
and  on  armour;  in  the  bed-diainbers.  and  the  bampietiin^-room ;  on 
>vsstds  of  gold  and  silver,  on  jewels,  and  in  pietnivs;  on  the  hv>dies  of 
distemperevi  animals,  and  on  the  bvnlies  i>f  persons  possessed  by  tlio 
deni;  in  war  and  in  peace;  by  tlay  and  by  night  ;  in  the  festival  of 
the  dancers,  and  amid  the  inoriitications  of  the  penitents — with  so  much 
earnestness  do  all  without  exception  ciiltivatt*  this  \Vv>iidrous  gift  and 
itsnnetfable  grace.  Xo  one  is  asltamed  or  put  to  the  blush  by  the 
thought  that  it  is  the  symbol  ot  an  aoourseii  death,  but  we  all  teel  our¬ 
selves  more  adoriud  thereby  than  by  crowns,  diadems,  and  collars  loaded 
with  pearls.  It  shines  everywhere;  on  the  walls  of  our  houses,  on  the 
ctnliugs  of  our  apartments;  in  onr  books,  in  cities,  and  in  villages,  in 
deserts,  and  in  cultivated  fields. 


So  much  for  this  practice,  as  it  greets  us  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Mr.  llaslaiu’s  book,  which  we  have 
united  in  the  introduction  of  this  jniper,  with  the  ^cholaatic  jlc 
ratlior  for  the  jnirpose  of  showing  to  what  re¬ 
mote  distances  oxtrenies  of  thouglit  may  run  in  eonnee- 
tion  with  this  matter,  attempts,  b\'  a  most  interesting  pro- 
iTss  of  learned  impiiry,  to  show  the  coineidenee  of  tlio 
cross,  as  a  sacred  object,  in  all  ages  and  mitions.  The  in- 
(|iiiry  might  liave  been  pushed  miicli  further :  we  fanev  he  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  occupies  ;i  ground,  ;ind  iidopts  an 
argument,  not  o(*cupied  or  adopt eil  heforo.  Crom  age  to  age, 
from  clime  to  clime,  the  cross  scorns  to  have  gleamed  like  somo 
bright  apparition  across  the  imagination  and  thoughts  of  men  ; 
jicrhaps  wo  ought  not  to  think  this  very  surprising ;  liave  we 
not  known  that  Christ  was  “tlie  desire  of  nations^”  If  these 


were  a  testimony  to  Him,  sounding  mysterious  prelihations 
througli  the  literatures,  oracles,  and  philosophies  of  fho 
ancients;  if  others,  beside  Hebrew  set'rs,  sought  “  what,  and 
“what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  (’hrist  within  them  did 
signify,*'  it  is  not  wonderful,  if  there  were  an  anticipation  of  tlio 
sacred  sign  Mr.  llaslam  tliinks,  that  even  to  the  lioatlien, 
there  was  a  sort  of  proplietic  revelatioti  of  the  cross  ;  tho  sign  in 
ancient  Kgypt,  synonymous  with  a  future  life,  w;is  a  cross  ; 
tho  signs  of  reverence  hv  wliich  tliev  indicated  all  the  five 
planets,  were  crosses;  and  in  many  forms  in  that  (*ountry  of 
mystical  wisdom  and  darkness,  the  sign  was  exjirossisl  by  its 
priests;  from  earliest  times  in  India,  it  was  employed  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  four  elements  ;  it  seems  to  have  luvn  thus  with  tlu'm 
tbe  mark  of  transmigration  ;  tlioir  tom])los  wore  often  reared  in 
Its  shape.  Amongst  the  old  American  ]H'op!cs,  flu'  cross  is  still 
Ibund  as  an  idol ;  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  “  livi/is  of  Control  Anirridf* 
to  the  ancient  temple  of  Palanque,  a  remote  antiquity 
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loiijr  anterior  to  the  Christian  (*ra,  and  ciiu  only  account  for  its 
lH‘in^  in  tlic  sha|M‘  of  tlic  cross,  by  “  tlic  argument  that  it  ha<l 
“  a  symlH»lical  incaninj::  amon;^  ancient  nations  loni;  before  it 
“was  an  cinhh‘in  of  tlic  (,'hristian  laith/’  t  )1  course  it  was 
inevitable  that,  as  the  cross  became  associated  with  almost 
universal  devotion,  it  should  bo  traced  into  such  relationships, 
that  tln»  most  t(*lerant  mind  would  rejrard  as  assuredly  sujHr- 
stitious;  yet  the  coincichuiec'  of  its  rehitionshi])s,  in  maiiifohl 
ancient  mvtholojifit's  and  religions,  is  cm’tainlv  inte^‘stin^^ 
The  (*arlv  Christians  discoveri‘(l  it.  in  many  ancu'iit  j)u;;aii 
buihlin^s  converted  into  ruins  bi'forc  the  night  oftheiu'wly- 
arnied  laith  ;  the  sign  to  them,  where  it  was  not  miraculous, 
had  yet  been  pnqihetie.  Dr.  Alilman,  ind(H‘d,  closes  tlu‘ wliole 
matter  by  saving  thi‘  cross — the  Crtfx  Anstih( — is  a  eonuiKtii 
hit*roglyphie,  a  symbol  of[lil‘e;  it  secuiis  so  to  us;  yi't,  when  we 
timl  it  in  immediati'  association  as  a  symbol  with  immortalitv, 
duty,  and  divine  con(|uest,  it  assuredly  seems  a  marvidlous 
coineidiuiee.  We  art'  not  iirepannl  to  tind  the  M'liole  iloctriiie 
of  tht‘  cross  in  tlu'  myth  ol*  tlu'  Iliad  of  Homer,  as  31  r.  llaslaiii 
is  ;  but,  ptu’liaps  our  read(*rs  would  like  to  ri'ad  his  ingenious 
rendering  of  the  old  (ireek  jioeiii  into  Christian  doctrine: — 

First,  wt‘  liave  1‘aris,  tlu‘  eaiise  of  the  war,  the  same  person,  who,  at 
the  marriage  of  'flu‘tis,  hi'fore  tlie  hirtli  of  the  god-man  Aeliilles,  gave 
Venus  an  apple ;  h(‘  is  the  Serpent,  tlie  winning,  enticing,  and  Ix'auti- 
tul  persiui,  who  gives  an  apple  to  a  woman,  tin*  goddess  of  beauty,  and 
thru  •  tfeets  the  abduction  of  tin*  most  “beautiful  woman  ”  Helen  freiu 
the  patiis  of  rectitude.  The  abduction  is  followed  by  war  and  discord, 
which  reinainetl  tdl  the  half-divine  Achilles  ajijieared,  who  was  vuIiut- 
ahle  only  in  tlie  Inad.  He  came  to  the  war  a  desfined  sacrifice  for  the 
(irccks;  their  king  .\gainemnon  defrauded  him,  and  reviled  him,  and 
still,  though  all-powerful,  he  made  no  retaliation  ;  but  (piietly  sub¬ 
mitted  to  those  indignities.  Aroused  at  length  by  the  death  (»f  his 
friend  ratroclus,  he  came  forth  to  destroy  Hector,  the  brother  of  /‘aria. 
He  kilhd  him,  and  dragged  his  body  behind  his  chariot  three  times 
round  the  walls  of  Troy  :  but  soon  after,  Achilles  was  wounded  in  the 
heel  by  /‘aria,  ami  di»'d.  With  respect  to  Troy,  the  city  of  Trium,  the 
luthiT  of  Paris  aiiii  Hector,  it  had  been  ordained  that  it  could  not  be 
taken  without  the  nrroua  of  Hercules.  Philoctetes,  who  held  the 
mysterious  weapons,  was  detained  by  a  wound  in  f/te  foot,  inflicted  by 
a  hei pent ;  hut.  on  his  lecovtTy,  he  came  to  the  allied  forces  ;  and  Troy 
was  then  taken  and  destroyed,  and  Paris  put  to  death  with  the  same 
arrows  winch  we  have  already  seen  were  ui>e<l  for  tlic  eomtucst  ot 
Python,  amt  the  dragon  of  the  ilesperides. 

It  IS  not  necessary  to  explain  this  mythic  statement.  1  eaunot 
Wlieve  that  Homer,  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the.  mythology  ot 
ti recce,  could  have  6/unf/y  invented  so  many  wonderful  my  ihca;  or, 
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t  he  arranged  liis  cliaractors  (many  of  whom  arc!  not  iluinuMi  us 
historic  pcrsoiiaj^es)  and  his  subject  in  such  very  sigiiiticanl  order  in  his 
poem  uuintentioually,  and  without  an  object. 

-To  us,  still  moro  remarkable  seems  the  Caducous  of  Mon^ury, 
those  who  believe  with  Lord  llaeoii  in  the  wisdom  (d‘  tlu^ 
-mcients,  and  that  ])ictures  in  those  old  poems  were  ])arables 
oontaininjx  prolbundest  truth,  may  perhaps  l)uild  a  singuhii* 
editice  in  their  dreams.  \\  horn  did  they  intend,  sueli  a  dri'anier 
may  ask,  by  Mereiiry  the  son  of  Jupiter  I'  by  Maia,  the  Ix'auliful 
woman  of  the  Lilen  of  the  llesi)erides  Mercury  sent  from 
heaven  to  earth,  bears  with  him  the  sacred  llerpe,  or  da<,^i;(‘r ; 
it  was  this  whieli,  lent  to  Perseus,  slew  the  Medusa,  one  of  the 
Uon^ons;  and  the  sea-monster  whieli  thri‘atened  to  devour 
Aiufromeda ;  but  more  than  the  daj^ji^iT,  Mercury,  Hermes, 
carried  with  him  the  miraeuloiis  wand  or  si^n,  thi‘  Cadueeus,  u 
kind  of  cross  whieli  possessed,  says  niytliolo^y,  sueli  elliiaey, 
that  if  it  touched  a  person  who  was  awake,  lu^  ftdl  into  a  deep 
sleep,  or  if  asleep,  he  started  up  into  the  vigour  of  a  new  life  ;  if 
it  touched  the  dying,  the  soul  gently  parti'd  from  tlu'  mortal 
frame;  if  it  touched  the  dead,  they  returned  to  lifi‘;  if  it 
touched  enemies,  they  loved  each  other  ;  it  possessed  the  power 
to  appease  ([uarrels  and  controversies  ;  by  means  ot*  it.  Mercury 
conducted  the  departed  to  the  regions  of  rest,  or  men  fi’om  one 
world  to  another;  it  is  not  less  signilicant  that  it  was 
said  originally  to  be  a  rod,  with  which  seriumts  had  been 
destroyed,  and,  therefore,  as  in  all  the  pictures  we  have 
seen  of  it,  serpents  were  always  wreathed  round  it.  AVhim  wo 
take  the  circuit  of  the  world,  and  lind  in  the  old  literatures  of 
cultivated  nations  such  mysterious,  yet  readable,  liieroglyphs, 
among  the  Chinese,  in  the  old  Druidic  rites,  and  Cidtic  usages, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  some  such  imjiression  as  that  by 
symbol,  shaping  itself  out  from  rude,  or  retining  instincts,  (jod 
“  left  Himself  not  without  a  witness  ”  in  the  heart  of  man. 
For  ourselves,  it  is  not  merely  that  W’e  prefer  to  take  this  vi(;w 
of  human  nature  ;  it  seems  to  be  forced  upon  us,  both  by  w  hat 
we  feel  and  wdiat  we  see.  The  sign  of  the  cross  in  Heathendom, 
in  which  we,  as  a  portion  of  the  great  Teiitonii;,  or  Scandinavian 
races,  are  most  interested,  is  the  sacred  Miolmer,  crusher,  or 
lluiiimer  of  Thor;  nor  have  we  bc'cn  slow  to  notice  it  as  .sig- 
niticant,  that  the  race  of  Thor  emerged  into  its  marvellous 
migratory  pow’cr,  simulaiieously  with  the  proclamation  ol  the 
cross ;  and  the  race  of  Thor  has  furnished  the  most  ardent 
apostles  of  the  cross,  and  has  been  the  most  influential  in  its 
proclamation  and  establishment.  Thor  was  the  son  of  Odin, 
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I  yietcs  of  the  Cross.  ,„1 

(i  would  never  sit  on  if.  iiiid  ti,„f 

of  mankind  would  die  triumphaiitly  on 

mon  embossed  it  with  thirty  crosses  ^  **''*<^  ^"lo- 

tmuedni  that  situation,  last’in<>  until  tb  l'^'V'"'  ‘'on- 

are  plenty  of  these  things  t.  "o?e  m  i  "/  There 

Abyssinian  tradition,  that  when  tlie 

her  way  to  Jerusalem,  she  hail  to  crosi  e™,  "as  on 

I  \ia\  ol  u  bridge,  but  that  beino-  ,*ii  •  ^  ^I'aius  laid  bv 
I  prophecy,  she  turned,  saying  she^w  ,  d ‘’"f ’-V 

that  whereon  the  «uyiour  onhe  i^  -I'-n 

Sohnnon  to  nioye  the  predestinated  mb.!;: 

for  the  reffardin;>  of  the  eross'^an  J ^'''olions  liiihi^. 

hcenmovedtothei„,p„hy  j(.2\;  ;'^^  '>avino. 

1  rotestantism  which  injures  itself  ■!,,!]“?  '  */'*  '  *'*  “  "f 

an  nidul^'enee  in  feeling  yery  mnVl  i  !"  '■‘'l"’‘*ved  for 

the  author  of  the  Srho?n>,twJ,,  /  /  “  ‘‘xpressed  by 

doubt  the  writing  <.f  a  tml  ^rn'T:  "l-ile  im 

Simply  revolt iiig.  AV"c  are  oin’^  v  .  ,  is  to  our  mind 

niav  bo  alleged  ii^^aiiist  either  canTm^^^^  ‘"'^"‘nnents  that 

that  the  Ihith  should  rest  on  wh  it  d  "‘'“'‘"R  it 

I  «<l.d;  that,  more  than  fhS  "  and  ndnit 

ship,  and  so  on;  to  which  we  reiiVy  >“‘o  '‘die  wor- 

tl  "i?  coimeeled  with  the  Itedwme/  sV'Ti 
lollowers.  It  would  not  ine.v.!,  •  dear  to  Ilfs 

oi  a  son  who  should  tell  us  tlri^  ,‘”"■^‘''l'‘de  of  the  filial  ph.fy 

';■•!»  i»J  b«,„i  i.o"  life" J-’r' . . . 

atfeetion,  and  especially  if  that  lib  '  """  "  his 

bfng  loreibly  fo  the  n.mnorl  he  •  b""!'''  I"'"*-'*’  '«• 

the  same  time  havi.i  ^V’ and  tears  Ibr 
*s/aod  as  attacd.in./ a.n  ^  -ot  be 

«  >r  object  ,s  to  rescue  it  (wlnt  a.  J 

d  gnity  to  which  nninv  il  '  ‘  • )  from  the  in- 

Thosij,m  of  the  cross  as  ,  •'  Inends  would  consi-Mi  it 

inallherofllces;  fhcsij^n  as'uS  bv '"'"‘l  ‘'T  < 

of'annstcrsofthoJhi.dishChureb^l^-’  ‘‘df’  largest  number 

d“»jrerous  ;  sueli  doedrh  e  is  ’  ’  "'.’doulit,  mostdeludim.and 
'  'iie  great  doedo V  f  ,  n?,'’  T"' p''  '*^dlarm  e 

4^"}%'  into  tlie  .a‘ri  n  i  ntp"',’’ 

nis  o\ei« helming  stately  olo- 
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quence  for  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  lie  does  not  con- 
vince  us .  “  The  mind,  while  we  are  in  this  present  life 

“  whether  it  eonteinphite,  meditate,  deliberate,  or  however 
“  exercise  itself,  worketh  nothing  without  continual  recourse 
“  unto  imagination,  the  only  storehouse  of  wdt,  and  peculiar 
“  chain  of  memorv ;  on  this  anvil  it  ceaseth  not  day  and  ni<dit 
“to  strike,  by  means  whereof,  as  the  pulse  declare\h  how  the 
“  heart  doth  work,  so  the  very  thoughts  and  eogitations  of  man’s 
“minds,  Ik*  they  good  or  bad,  so  nowhere  sooner  bewray  thcin- 
“  s<*lves  than  through  the  crevices  of  that  wall  wherewith  nature 
“  hath  compassed  the  cells  and  closets  ol‘  fancy.’’  To  all  wliidi 
it  may,  we  think,  succinctly  and  satisfactorily  be  replied,  that 
no()ut\vard  sign  ought  to  be  added  by  the  Church  to  C'lirist’s 
institution,  and  that  certainly  those  who  coniniand,  as  the 
I’ajusts  do,  and  the  1 1 igh-Church  liarty  of  our  country,  the  use 
of  th(*  (-ross  as  a  religious  ceremony,  lay  themselves  under  the 
intenliet  ol  the  curse  of  those  who,  adding  unto  the  things 
of  (Jod,  an‘  in  danger  of  having  added  to  them  the  plagues 
written  in  tin*  iJook.  What  ing(*nuities  are  revealed  in^^the 
miss.ll,  in  the  bles.sing  of  the  font,  for  instance  : — “  Uy  tin*  com- 
“  iuandnn‘nt  ol  'I’liy  Maje.sty,  let  this  water  take  the  grace  of 
“  Thine  only  l)eh»v(Ml  Son,  by  the  Holy  (ihost,  who,  regenerated 
“  this  water,  [far  cn(c*>in)  prepared,  let  Him  make  fertiTe,  by  the 
“.secret  admixtion  ol  1 1  is  light,  that  sanctilication  being  coii- 
“  ctuvi'd  from  the  Immaculate  womb  of  the  Divine  fountain,  an 
‘‘  heavi'idy  progeny  may  arise  out  of  it,  bom  again  unto  a  new 
“creature  ;  (tac  vnicem)  let  this  holy  {fac  crucem)  and  innocent 
‘‘  creature,  let  it  be  a  living  fountain  {fac  erucem)  let  it  be  a  water 
“regenerating  (A/c  cnivem)  a  \vaye  purifying  {fac  crucem), 
wheretoro  1  bless  thee,  thou  creature  of  water,  by  the  living 
Cnu  {tac  cruccm),  by  the  true  God  {fac  crueem),  by  the  holy 
God ;  {fac  cniccm)  and  here  let  the  wax;tapcr  be  put  into  the 
water,  tiien  the  priest  must  say,  “  let  there  come  down  into  the 
tuliu^s  ol  this  lout  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,’^ind  let  the 
priest  blow  thrice  into  the  font,  saying,  “let  Him  impreguate 
.» •  t^  su  stance  of  this  water  with  the  effect  of  regenerat- 

mg.  All  these  things  let  the  priest  do  thrice,  and  then  let 

inn  go  on^an  and  dip  his  right  thumb  into  new  chrism,  and 
‘‘  I  ^  tout  \\ith  the  wonted  sign  of  the  cros.s,  .saying, 

“tl  1  tJie  Holy  Gho.st,  let 

sniritrt  u  reasonable  seVvice !  Our 

sKMi  •  ^  ^  abuse  of  prayer,  and  of  tlie  sacrtsl 

ah.  wf  ; enormities  of  idolatry,  they  seem  to 

In  Vldw'^nV*'  I of  the  Scholasfica/c  Diiicourse. 

AblHMlle  in  l/Oo,  a  great  wooden  crucifix  on  ihe  Poai 
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was  found  mutilated  in  several  places.  The  Bishop  with  a 
crowd,  all  barefooted,  and  a  rope  round  his  neck,  made  the 
twiende  honorable  in  procession  to  it,  and  twelve  months  after,  a 
youth,  not  nineteen  years  of  ago,  upon  whom  the  oHence  was 
never  proved,  was  burnt  in  circumstances  of  horrible  judicial 
cruelty.  Wo  must  remember  such  things  when  we  marvel  at  the 
otieiice  of  the  cross.  Thomas  Acpiinas,  tixing  his  dying  eyes  u])on 
the  crucifix,  and  murmuring  “nothing  but  Thee,'’move8  ouraliec- 
tiouate  homage  and  sympat  hy.  Bonaventura,  when  asked,  whence 
came  the  force  and  unction  of  his  words  and  sermons,  ]H)inted  to 
the  crucifix  in  his  cell,  and  (piietly  said  this,  “  it  is  that  which 
“  dictates  all  my  words  to  me,^’  this  we  can  understand  ;  but  such 
services  as  that  we  have  recited,  move  us  to  feelings  of  mingh'd 
indignation  and  pity;  yet  we  do  no  injustiee,  we  an'  })ersuade(l 
to  a  large  ])arty  of  churchmen  in  tliis  countiy’,  wlu'ii  ex])i‘essing 
our  belief  that  the}'  would  gladly  incorporate'  into  tlieir  religious 
symbolism,  such  an  outrage  upon  the  rites  ol‘  faith.  We  trust 
wo  are  wiser;  we  shall  never  cease  to  see,  in  the'  cross,  the  sign 
God  condescended  to  use  and  bless  to  the  end  of  our  salvation  ; 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  word  in  our  hymns;  we  should 
think  every  prayer  incomplete  that  did  not  contain  it  ;  il‘ it 
shine  in  our  buildings  for  worship,  it  indicates  the  means 
through  which  service  to  (Jod  alone  becomes  reasomible  and 
]K)S8ible ;  if  it  be  an  ornament  in  the  household  room,  it 
glorifies  the  homely,  daily  duties  of  life,  by  the  remembrance  of 
that  great  sacrifice  which  alone  can  make  all  other  sacrifice  sweet 
and  hopeful,  irere  we  stop.  Yet  there  are  those  who  would 
make  the  crucifix  to  supersede  and  take  the  place  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the  Living  Saviour  ; 
this  Ritualism  is  attempting  to  do.  Dr.  Littledale,  of  Norwich, 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  says,  “  Take  tw'o  street 
“  Arabs,  perfectly  ignorant  of  Christianity,  read  to  one  of  them 
“the  Gospel  narration  of  the  Passion,  and  comment  on  it,  as 
“  plainly  as  may  be.  Show  the  other  a  crucifix,  and  tell  him 
“  simply  what  it  means ;  question  each  a  week  af  terwards,  and  see 
“  which  has  the  clearer  notions  about  the  history  of  Calvary 
^^e  do  not  accept  Dr.  Littledale’s  conclusion.  The  cross,  in 
gold,  on  the  back  of  the  priest,  or,  in  water,  on  the  brow'  of  an 
mfant,  or  on  the  lid  of  a  coffin,  or  in  the  innumerable  otlier  in¬ 
genious  torturings  to  which  it  it  compelled,  is  forcc'd,  artifi(dal, 
unserviceable  to  the  subject,  and  certainly  in  danger  of*  aiding 
to  the  breaking  of  that  command  which  warns  us  “  nol  to  make 
an  imatje  of  ani/fhintj  to  bow  down  to  it,^' 
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A\"E  hail  the  puhlicalion  of  this  sonuon  willi  o-rcat  satisfaction, 
(litferin^  from  ordinary  pulpit  addresses  in  that  it  opens 
out  a  more  adventurous  line  of  thought,  and  gives  i)roniiuenee 
to  an  argument  of  wliieh  tlie  evangelical  party  in  the  Christian 
(’hureh  have  been  singularlv  slow  to  avail  themselves,  althoujili 
in  their  hands  no  argument  can,  as  our  author  justly  observes, 
be  “more  potent.”  We  allude  to  the  “  inductive  argument,” 
tlu*  “argument  from  practical  results,”  the  argunu'nt  which 
assigns  to  Christianity  “a  ]»hilosopliy  ”  as  wi‘ll  as  a  history, 
and,  in  tin*  conlidt'iice  (►f  self-sustaining  strength,  throws  down 
the  gauntlet  of  detiance  “  not  only  against  all  ()i)posing  religious, 
“  j>hilosephieal,  or  seientilie  systems,  but  also  against  all  who 
“denude  Christianity  of  its  distinctive  evangelical  elements.” 

A  juejudiee  has  prevaile'd  against  arguments  of  this  class, 
lurause  they  have  been  suppo.sed  to  ])artake  of  a  rationalizing 
character.  No  greater  mistake  could  exist.  Their  tendency  is 
catholicizing;  certainly  not  rationalizing.  It  is,  however,  omi¬ 
nous  of  pnigress  in  the  right  direction  when  we  see  a  sermon 
like  the  present  j)reaehed,  on  a  great  ]uddie  occasion,  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  (\>ngregationallst  divine,  and  published  at  the  recpiest  of  so 
inlluential  a  body  of  ministers  and  laymen  as  constitute  “the 
“Committee  of  the  Weslevan  ^lissionarv  Society.”  Mavwe 
not  inter  trom  this  circumstance,  that  a  higher  tone  of  religious 
thought  is  beginning  to  recommend  itself  to  the  Christian  mind? 
And  may  we  not  also  discover  in  ^Ir.  Allon’s  simple,  robust 
diction,  tlie  etfeet  which  the  conveyance  of  such  thoughts  must 
neees.'^arily  have  in  putting  an  end  to  the  uncouth  jargon  of 
theological  technicalities?  Catholic  thought  begets  of  course 
catholic  diction  ;  and  catholic  diction  does  not  di'part  needlessly 
tnuii  ordinary  language.  Next  to  the  aeconiplishinent  of  the 
main  purpose  of  31  r.  Allon’s  argument,  we  can  conceive  of  no 
higher  service  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  Church  cd'  Christ, 
tlian  by  discussing  sindi  a  theme,  to  submit  denominational 
jK'culiarltics  oi  thought  and  expression  to  a  symmetrical  adjust- 

*  J he  Life  and  the  Light.  A  Sermon  preached  on  belialf  of  Wesleyan 
Missionary  vSocietv,  by  the  Kcv.  llenrv  Alien. 


,f  •  iliercbv  ffivins  evangelical  theology  a  hettev  nomen- 
’  «ml  rclcuiu-  its  intellectual  character  Iro.n  the  censures 
f  whkh  its  pedantic  verhiage  has  hitherto  needlessly  exposed 

’‘before  no  proceed  to  analyze  the  argument  of  this  scrmmi, 
Jt  examine  its  force,  we  will  notice  a  few  prmc.plcs  winch 

‘‘  uSrs?’  it  is  to  bo  observed,  that  according  to  Mr.  Allon’s 

Aitil,  rf  In.  linn  Hf''.  »'“> 

of  men.’' — (John  i.,  *i-) 

It  roots  all  the  relisious  powers  of  fhrlstiauity 
Tt  not  say  that  the  ^vay  to  lilc  was  t:iu-ht  l.y  ( linst,  but  that  < 

was  ‘ia  Ilian’  It  does  not  say  that  the  w.-nls  ol 

but  that  ‘the  licht  of  man’  was  in  Ills  personal  lile.  It  'h>i«  ' 
spiMk  of  a  saving  doctrine  to  be  believed,  but  ot  a  saving  peiso 

trusted. 

Now  in  tluis  spoakinp:  of  tlie  power  ol  the  ^ 

does  Mr.  Allou  mean  ^  Docs  he  mean  that  1. 

bv  an  active  personal  interposition,  analogous  to  that  <  ^ 

Ixiat’s  crew,  when  they  snatcli  from  the  deep  a  drowning  * 

Or  docs  the  power  of  the  (^hrist-lito  consist  in  i  s  sugges 
and  moral  inlliience,  aceompaiiied  in  its  operation  )}  le  nit 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  manner 

confess  to  some  diiliculty  upon  this  point.  ^  L  leit  ait  p  y  • 
which  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  convey  the  loimei  o  lesc 
meanings;  and  yet,  were  that  meaning  * 

Allon’s  words,  the  result  would  be,  we  Oiiiik,  Uv 

whole  force  of  his  argument.  Nothing  in  layoui  ol  J 

can  be  inferred  from  its  practical  elfects,  it  thcie  )C  1'^ 

personal  interposition,  capable  of  producing  those  t 
dependent  of  our  reception  of  the  truth.  ^  It  a 
use  a  machine  in  which,  from  the  first  application  o 
pow’cr  to  the  end  of  the  process,  there  is  nothing  hut  ’ 

you  may  conclusively  infer  from  the  result  that  the  mac  uii  } 
19  fitted  to  produce  it.  But  no  such  inference  could  bo  drawn  it 
there’  were,  throughout  the  process,  mediate  inteipo  a 
personal  activity.  So  the  historic  life  ot  Christ  mus  ,  or  i 
purpose  of  the  present  discussion,  he  left  to  exert  its  oicc 
the  human  mind  as  the  sole,  motive  cnerg} .  > 

how’ever,  advisedly  guard  the  statement  ye  ha\e  just  mac  c 

the  use  of  the  word  “  culciihiblo,^’  inasmuch,  as  in  our  Mtvs  o 
the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  influeiiee,  it  origma  es 
our  moral  intuitions,  and  vitally  permeates  all  moral  ; ; 

without  in  the  slightest  degree  aflecting  the  relation  c  ^ 
SEI'TEMBER. - VOL.  XI.  ^ 
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moral  causes  and  their  effects ;  just  as  the  presence  of  the  Creator 
jHTineates  all  natural  o|)erations  without  its  disturbing  naturt'^s 
laws.  Accordingly,  we  understand  Mr.  Allon’s  doctrine  of  a 
living  Christ  to  allow  that,  although  there  is  in  the  world  a 
constant  presence  and  action  ot  the  Spirit  ot  Christ,  as  tlie 
living  Head  of  His  Church,  all  such  action  j)roceeds  according  to 
certain  uniform  laws ;  so  that,  in  discussing  with  an  opponent 
what  have  Ixhmi  the  results  ot  (.Christianity,  the  discussion  niav 
pr<H*<sHl  u|x»n  the  same  ])rinci])le  as  if  they  were  attributable 
whollv  to  tlie  ]>()W(‘r  of  truth. 

.\noth(‘r  ])rinci])l(‘  necessary  to  b(‘  postulati'd  is  this : — Tlio 
intuitional  cravings  of  the  human  conscience  in  regard  to  sin  and 
our  doliveraiice  from  it,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fruits 
of  ( ’hristianity  ;  they  anticipate  and  call  for  it. 

“  Wo  arc,”  says  Augustine,  “  made  for  Cod,  and  our  souls  cannot  rc'st 
until  tbev  tind  n'st  in  (}od  ”  ;  therefore!  it  is  that  the  sense  of  sin 
makes  itself  felt  in  a  troubled  unrest,  in  a  bitter  feeling  of  privation, 
in  moral  yearning  and  shame.  To  this  there  is  no  exception;  never 
yet  has  man  la'cn  found  kneeling  before  his  (lod  in  the  ])ure  conseions- 
ness  of  priinitivi*  innocence,  rtjoioing  in  untroubled  alliance.  Where- 
ever  men  are  found,  in  some  way  or  other  they  indicate  their  conscious¬ 
ness  not  only  of  unholiness,  but  of  sin,  of  wrong-doing.  Every  re¬ 
ligious  service  takes  some  expiatory  form  ;  every  deity  has  to  be 
appciisod  by  some  sanguinary  offering  or  penal  endurance.  It  is  not 
iucumlH'nt  ujmui  Christianity  to  account  for  this.  It  docs  not  make 
the  condition  ;  it  finds  it,  and  provides  for  it.  Men  are  not  educated  to  the 
eonviction  of  sin  by  the  teachings  of  a  theology,  by  the  craft  of  a 
priesthood ;  it  is  the  testimony  of  man’s  universal  conscience,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  daily  experience,  “  He  knows  the  better  and  pursues 
the  worse.”  The  feeding  anticipates  the  Bible,  and  extends  far  be¬ 
yond  the  kiiowlctlge  of  it.  It  would  exist  were  there  no  Bible  at 
all.  .  .  .  In  a  state  of  low  moral  intelligence  and  feeling,  where 

passion  has  no  powerful  restraint,  and  habit  is  unmolested,  the  sense  of 
sin  may  be  dull  and  vague,  and  may  rapidly  be  diminished ;  but  this 
affi'cts  only  the  education  of  the  feeling, — the  feeling  itself  is  indubit¬ 
ably  there.” 

Wo  have  now  before  ns  two  tilings : — 

1.  The  oouacionce  of  humanity  and  its  moral  cravings. 
2.  The  (^hrist-lifo,  adapli'd  to  relieve  the  conscience’s  wants. 
(Jut  of  these  two,  arises  a  third  postulate.  Before  the  (^hrist- 
lite  can  ojH'rate  upon  the  conscience,  they  must  be  brought  into 
contact  with  each  other,  the  medium  of  contact  being  scriptu- 
nilly  denominated  Faith.” 

M  e  nml  hardly  remark  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  ^Ir.  Allon’s 
tluviry',  it  taith  did  more  than  lot  in  upon  the  conscience  the 
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f  llforoeoftheChrist-lilo:  it  must  add  uotliiiig,  but  bo  a  mere 
nduit  pip‘'-  As  Dr.  Newman  lau^bt  when  an  Anglican 
IrL'vman,  faith  must  be  “  ecdourless,”  perfectly  transparent : 
it  niiist  transmit  the  rays  of  the  t'brist-life  to  the  eonseienee  m 
Ihoir  unsidlied  puritv.  *  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  the 
CioslM'lthat  saves,  but  the  (iospeland  something  superadded  ; 
and  thus  the  argument  which  ailributes  all  the  moral  elfeets  of 
Christianity  to  the  Christ-life  wonld  become  inaccurate  in  its 

stiitoinciit . 

Wwi  faith  addsiiothiiiD:  totho  suh,staiu*o  of  the  tnitli, 

it  no  douht  adds  or  iinplit's  moral  (‘oiivictioii  ami  cortaiiity.  For 
what  is  faith  ?  It  is  not  a  purely  intolU'ctual  aet,  hut  a  iniii- 
M(hI  operation  of  the  intellect  and  the  conscif'nec'.^  It  is  the 
craving  eonseienee  j^raspiiiD^  that  which  it  intuitively  piT- 
coivos  will  satisfy  it;  hun^mr-feedin^,  thirst-drinkinn:,  ludpless- 
ncss  leaninj,^  on  t‘he  stronj^,  and  tindinu:  the  support  it  needs. 

llaviii^Mlius  stated  the  three  axiomatic  principles  which,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  ^Ir.  Allon’s  argument  postulates  or  takes  tor 
granted,  we  will  next,  in  Mr.  Alloii’s  own  words,  give  the 
the  argument  itself : — 

“The  argument  is,  that,  demonstrated  by  the  entire  history  of  the 
past,  the  distinctive  Evangelical  Christianity  which  our  missionaries 
preach,  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  potent  of  all  things,  for  the 
religious  enlightenment  and  sanctiheation  of  the  world.  .  .  ' 
is  more  legitimate  or  more  decisive.  Fheological  debate  is  inter¬ 
minable  ;  theory  may  be  met  by  counter  theory,  argument  by  opposing 
argument;  but  the  appeal  to  realized  results,  to  renewed  and  sanctified 
men  is  conclusive:  Ey  means  of  it  the  obscurest  worker  who  converts 
sinful  and  wretched  men  into  rejoicing  saints,  ^yho  transforms  godless 
homes  into  holy  ones,  may  do  more  for  the  vindication  of  Christianity 
than  its  most  learned  and  eloquent  apologists:  .  .  ;  Christianity  has 
been  tested  as  no  other  religion  has.  It  has  been  tested  in  everj 
of  the  earth,  and  under  the  most  diversified  conditions  of  human  life 
and  character ;  and  with  one  uniform  result.  Wherever  it  has  been 
received,  as  it  claims  to  be  received,  it  has  transformed, hiinian  li\  cs  an 
sanctified  human  hearts:  Earbarous  lands  have  been  civiliz(‘d,  savage 
hearts  have  been  made  human,  and  godless  and  degraded  men  holy  .  . 
The  experiment,  indeed,  has  been  made  on  so  large  a  scale,  in  sue  i 
various  forms,  and  through  so  long  a  series  of  generations,  that  the  con¬ 
nection  of  cause  and  effect  is  indisputable:’^ 

To  this  argunicui,  put  so  cogently',  what  reply'  can  we  imagine 
to  be  given 't  T’he  facts  may  be  disputed  ;  but,  on  a  (piestion 
ot  fact,  all  we  can  do  is  to  challenge  the  nyist  crucial  inyo^stiga- 
tioii.  Assuming,  however,  that  tlie  beneliciid  efl’ects  of 

tiaiiitv  are  so  obvious  as  to  compel  the  admission  of  the  brua 
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fact,  we  can  Ft  ill  conceive  it  possible  that  a  sceptic  may  bo 
dissatislicil  with  the  proof  that  (  hristianity,  as  a  specific  I'orm 
ol*  religion,  has  a  distinctive  claim,  lielijifion,  it  may  be  said, 
when  tree  from  priestcralt  and  superstition,  exerts  upon  iiiun- 
kiiul  a  salutary  influence ;  it  adds  sanctions  to  law  and  pro¬ 
motes  moral  culture  :  but  the  only  portion  of*  reli^don  that  is 
cfrective  is  that  which  teaches  and  enforces  good  morals,  and 
admitting,  therefore,  that  the  spread  of*  Christianity  has  made 
the  world  better,  that  is  only  because  its  morality  is  pure ;  any 
other  example  of  perfect  morals,  whether  real  or  fictitious, 
would  have  answered  the  same  purpose  as  the  Christ -example, 
provided  only  it  were  clothed  in  drama  and  urged  w  ith  equal 
zeal. 

What  answ'er  are  W'c  to  give  to  objections  of  this  classy  lIo\v 
is  it  to  be  made  apparent  that  the  admitted  }H)W’er  of  the 
religion  of  ('hrist  is  owing  as  much  to  “its  distinctive  evaii- 
“  gelical  elements  as  to  “  its  superior  religious  ethics  ”  ?  The 
answer  that  occurs  to  us  is  this: — All  those  experimental  tests 
to  which  Mr.  Allon  refers,  those  “  sinful  and  wretched  mciC’ 
converted  into  “  rejoicing  saints, have  had  a  progressive  moral 
history.  Whenever  and  wherever  their  conversions  have  occurred, 
whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  at  home  or  abroad,  among 
civilized  or  uncivilized  men,  in  the  palaces  of  the  great  or  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  amid  halls  of  learning  or  haunts  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  vice,  they  have  been  marked  by  a  series  of  (diangcs, 
each  change  jmoduced  by  a  new  phase  of  ('liristian  truth. 
Hence,  if  we  can  clearly  indicate  tho.se  changes  and  assign  each 
to  its  producing  cause,  we  may  thereby  succeed  in  establishing, 
against  opponents,  on  a  w  ider  and  firmer  base,  the  more  sjKcitic 
position  lor  which  ^Ir.  Allon  contends. 

We  h  ave  already  said  that  the  comsciousness  of  sin  committed 
in  the  past,  and  of  existing  moral  imperfection,  is  more  or  les.s 
present  to  the  minds  of  all  men.  If  there  be  excej)tions,  they 
are  to  be  found  only  among  the  most  vicious  and  degraded, 
where  there  has  been  the  total  ahsence  of  moral  culture,  and  in 
whom,  therefore,  the  very  “conscience  is  defiled.’’  To  this  wo 
add,  that  you  cannot  have  a  refined  conscience  joined  with  an 
iininotal  life.  Culture  in  morals,  like  culture  art,  is  the  fruit 
of  practice.  No  man  was  ever  made  a  painter  by  mere  theoret¬ 
ical  instruction,  nor  can  the  conscience  be  thus  educated.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  submission  to  the  sense  of  right  can  develoj)  the  moral 
instincts,  and  wherever  there  is  this  submission,  in  however 
slight  a  degree,  there  w  ill  be  the  consciousness  of  wrong-doing. 
Anomalous  though  it  seems,  the  fact  is  biyond  all  (juestion,  that 
the  basest  minds  are  those  which  have  no  consciousness  of  error, 
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and  that,  in  proportion  as  wc  practice  tlic  ri^lit,  we  shall  have 
a  keener  conception  and  more  oppressive  consciousness  of  wrong. 
With  advanced  culture  the  anguish  becomes  extreme. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  experience  of  human  souls  more  remarkahlo 
than  that  the  feelings  of  sin  should  awaken  such  intense,  and  bitter, 
an<l  peculiar  sorrow.  Why  is  it  that  1  sorrow  for  sin  committed  against 
God,  with  a  feeling  so  different  from  all  other  human  regrets?  If  I 
make  mistakes  in  ordinary  life,  if  I  offend  my  brother  man,  I  may  feel 
regret,  but  this  is  a  feeling  radically  different  from  sorrow’  for  sin.  IIow’ 
ure  wo  to  aeconiit  for  this  clement  of  peculiar  and  pungent  grief  in 
human  souls?  What  an  argument  even  this  is  for  the  reality  of  our 
religious  nature,  for  the  truth  of  the  supernatural,  for  the  universality 
of  sin !  ” 


It  might  have  been  added,  wliat  an  argument  docs  this 
“peculiar  and  pungent  grief  for  sin,^^  co-existing  with  tho 
earnest  effort  to  do  riglit,  afford  also  for  Christianity  and  its 
evangelical  elements  !  The  religion  of  mere  morals  inculcates 
obedience,  and,  having  done  so,  assumes  that  obedience  will 
bring  with  it  mental  satisfaction.  Hut  is  that  tho  case?  Docs 
not  universal  experience  demonstrate  the  exact  contrary  ?  Tlie 
more  perfectly  w’c  obey,  the  more  pungent  our  grief.  Such  is 
human  nature.  And  such  is  the  condition  of  humanity  for 
which  tlie  (Jospel  provides  a  remedy.  Tims  humanity  and 
Christianity  are  at  one,  w’hile  scepticism  is  at  varianeo  w'ith 
both. 


The  first  step  is  taken  in  the  process  of  moral  renovation 
W’hcii,  in  the  presence  of  Christianity's  superior  ethics,  our 
consciousness  of  moral  defilement  has  become  intensified,  and  a 
cry  has  boon  raised  for  deliverance.  To  this  cry  Christianity 
gives  a  fitting  answer ;  and  herein  w^e  have  another  proof  of  its 
aptitude  and  pow’er  : — 


Tho  great  religious  problem  of  every  nge  has  been,  **  llow’  shall  man 
be  just  with  Godr”  Tho  perplexed  imjuiry  of  every  self-conscious 
soul,  “  Wherew  ithal  shall  I  appear  hefor(‘  (lod  ?  ”  We  think  of  (iod 
and  are  troubled  !  .  .  .  What  human  philosophy  has  furnished  a  solution 
of  this  great  problem?  When  I  prostrate  myself  before  God  in  tho 
deep  humiliation — tho  hitter  sorrow’  of  conscious  sin — my  carelessness 
someliow’  or  other  arrested,  my  callousness  softened,  my  heart  (piickened 
to  spiritual  sensibilities  and  solicitudes,  w'hat  can  effectually  appease 
niy  awakcn(‘d  conscience,  my  sense  of  w’rong  doing,  the  memory  of  a 
guilty,  wasted  life?” 


e  are  not  indisposed  to  allow’,  that  out  of  the  advanced 
nioral  condition,  wliereof  tlio  cxisteneo  is  indicated  by  this  state 
'>1  pcTplexity,  there  will  tirise  ii  looking  for  the  Divine  mercy. 
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Aiul  il  wc  could  conceive  of  one  liiilf  ol  the  Divine  churaetor 
risinjj^  int<>  view  while  the  other  hull  rt'inains  (Muieoah-d,  a  ease 
would  lx*  iimde  out  for  the  proposition  that  humanity  is  able  to 
solve  its  own  perplexity,  and  find  a  relume  Ironi  Its  iears  in  the 
lH)som  of  a  lovinj;::  Fjither.  Ihit  the  moral  culture  wliieh  uiithHs 
to  us  the  mercy  of  (rod,  unlolds  also  Ilis  justice. 

Suppose  thiit  1  fully  recognise  the  intinite  mercy  that  there  is  in  God, 
must  1  not  recognise  soiuethinj^  else  also  that  is  not  mercy: 
that  is  utterly  iiieonsisteiit  with  mercy,  a  perfect  holiness,  an  iucxorahle 
ri,:;hteousnes8  r  Can  1,  with  any  reasonableness,  or  security,  lay  hold  upon 
the  ^reat  idea  of  mercy,  ami  ignore  the  ecpially  vital  (pialities  of  holi¬ 
ness  ami  ri«;hteousness ?  And  if  I  fairly  ami  fully  admit  the  ri;;htoous. 
ness,  must  it  not  utt<‘rly  dis(|u:dify  any  comfort  that  I  derive  troni  the 
merev  ?  .  .  •  Just  in  ])roportiou  as  I  believe  in  the  inviolability  of  God’s 
righteousness,  my  hope  is  disabled. 

d’ho  diflieulty,  wo  arc  Inclined  to  think,  exists  in  even  a 
stronger  (h‘i;roe  than  that  in  which  Mr.  Allon  ]n'(‘S('nts  it.  I’or 
if  moral  eultun‘ idevati*  our  moral  standard,  it  will  (d(*vale  oiir 
standard  ol  tiod’s  riii^htiMuisin'ss  as  well  as  c)l  man’s,  and  tluTo 
is  no  part  of  morals  which  the  con.seienee  grasps  so  tirndv  as 
that  which  conu's  within  the  operation  of  tlu‘  rule  of  ri«;ht. 
lli're  consci(*nce  is  intlexihlo,  and  the  nnu'o  so  when  the  rule  is 
to  h('  appliisl  atrainst  ourselves.  ’To  slur  ov('r  this  diilicultv,  as 
sce])ticism  is  w»uit  to  do,  is  to  clos('  our  (‘V(‘s  aiLj;ainst  on(‘</ftlie 
most  obvious  (d  inoral  la(‘ts.  I>ut  earnest  consciences  art*  not 
to  ht*  sih'uct'd  by  artiticial  theories.  No  tlu'oi’V  <d'a  mt'rcv  that 


d(‘pths  of  our  natun*,  especially  when  it  is  lound  to  increase  in 
proportion  with  our  advancement  in  virtue.  And  that  it  does 
so  is,  wo  re]>eat,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  p^ainsayod.  As  the 
artist’s  .standanl  rises  with  his  jmictical  attainment,  and  is  ever 
in  advance  of  it,  so  in  morals.  The  more  just  a  man  becomes  in 
action,  the  more  severe  will  become  his  ideas  of  justice,  whether 
Divine  or  human.  Thus  humanity  loses  in  hope  as  it  chains  in 
virtue,  and  a  gloom  gathers  over  it  which  only  revelation  can 
displ. 

It  is  only  when  1  am  told  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great  ^Mediator  be¬ 
tween  the  liolv  (lod  and  sintul  men,  that  any  light  is  thrown  u])on  tliis 
dark  luul  terrible  problem.  It  is  onlv  when  lie  is  lavognised  jus 
having  otlered  lor  human  guilt  a  great 'exjiiatory  sjierilico,  tluit  I  can 
rijoice  in  hope.  Then  1  understand  how  1  may  be  forgiven  in  can- 
'^istency  with  pcrtect  righteousness,  how  Ciod  can  bt‘  **  just  and  yet  the 
“  justitier  ol  the  ungodly.**  A  provision  for  my  guilt  is  set  before  iiie» 
in  which  both  my  heart  and  niy  conscience  can  rest. 


Christianity  and  its  Adaptation  to  Man. 


We  now  reach  a  further  stage  in  the  argument — or  rather 
indicate  it,  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  do  more  than  ])oint  out 
the  wav  whicli  wc  would  have  others  to  follow.  We  have 
spekei/of  the  mental  perplexity  consequent  upon  moral  progress, 
and  we  have  referred  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement  as 
adapted  to  relieve  this  perplexity.  Could  we  carry  it  no  further, 
there  is  in  this  adajdation  of  a  iv'vealed  nanedy  to  a  felt  want, 
strong  proof  of  Christianity’s  J)ivine  origin.  All  adaptations 
lav  a  basis  for  induction.  If  we  tind  light  existing,  and  an  eye 
adapted  to  see  in  the  light,  and  objects  around  us  which  wlieii 
illumined  the  eye  perceives,  we  naturally  infer  that  the  whole 
arrangement  has  had  a  common  origin,  and  that  He  who  made 
the  light,  made  also  the  eye,  and  the  world  on  which  tluMwe 
gazes.  So  when  we  tind  a  great  human  ])('rpl(‘xity  prevailing 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes,  and  a  religion  rt'vealing  a  rejnedy, 
the  fair  inference  is,  that  He  who  created  the  heait  and  its 
sorrows  provided  also  the  remedy,  that  the  arrangiMnent  has  had 
a  common  origin  dee])  in  the  bosom  of  a  holy  and  loving  (omI. 

But  if  we  can  add  another  element  having  tlie  lik(‘  claims  toa 
common  origin,  the  arguhient  will  (b‘riv(‘  tlna-eiVom  additional 
strength  ;  and  this  we  can  do  in  the  tact  that  eaiaiest  conscitmees, 
in  sutlicient  numbers  to  exclude  lactitionsness,  as  soon  as  they 
hear  of  C'hrist  being  the  world’s  atonement,  eagerly  look  nj)  to 
Him  and  embrace  Him.  And  still  another  may  b(‘  added,  more 
weightv  in  itself  than  anv.  Historv  vields  (nichmcf' that  men 
have  trom  time  to  time  lived  in  various  |)arts  of  th(‘  world  who, 
though  unenlightened  by  revelation,  Imve  otlered  animal  sacri- 
tiers  with  pure  hearts  ami  with  a  true  conception  of  tln^  Divine 
idea,  which  sacriiice  signiticantly  symbolizes.  The  human  soul, 
in  its  loftier  moral  aspirations,  and  imjielled  by  the  jierplexities 
ot  its  position,  conceives  the  idea  of  atonement  imh'pendent  of 
revelation.  To  the  truth  of  this  fact,  of  which  we  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt,  ]Mr.  Allon  bears  his  testimony  in  w’ords 
which  wc  quote  with  more  than  ordinary  gratification.  l>ut 
first,  let  us  premise,  that  if  we  take  the  several  facts  to  w  hich  w  o 
have  just  called  attention,  dealing  wdth  them  as  facts  to  be 
tested  by  observation  and  experience,  and  if  we  place  them 
side  by  side  and  examine  their  adaptation  to  each  other,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  candid  mind  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  a  common  origin,  and  that  man’s  moral  natun*  and 
‘the  (fospel  of  our  salvation  ”  are  alike  from  Hod. 


ti  is,  says  Mr.  Allon,  “a  inistakt'  to  say  that  it  is  only  tlio  Divine 
nature  that  requires  an  atoneineiit  ;  our  human  nature  n^piires  it  us 
much  as  the  Divine.  We  need  much  more  than  to  be  made  sate;  w’c 
need  also  to  have  our  sense  of  w’hat  is  right  satisfied.  Our  sense  ot 
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puilt  as  vrcll  as  the  principles  of  the  DiTine  government,  demand  an 
atonement.  If  1  could  be  forgiven  without  an  atonement,  if  I  could 
bo  made  pure  from  sin  without  an  atonement,  if  1  could  he  taken  to 
he&vcn  without  au  atonement,  1  should  not  be  morally  satistiod. 

In  these  low  ,  wdl-w  ciglied  words,  w  c  have  the  keystone  of 
the  arch,  the  one  great  truth  which  gives  to  the  entire  argument 
its  strength.  Let  the  moral  fact  be  granted,  which  is  here 
affirmed — and  if  not  granted,  let  its  existence  a  fact  be 
tested — let,  w’e  say,  this  one  fact  be  granted,  that  w’c  cannot 
have  our  moral  perplexities  removed,  and  be  made  to  feel  in  our 
consciences  that  w’e  are  now  on  friendly  terms  wdtli  Heaven, 
unless  we  be  first  satisfied  that  the  reconciliation  stands  on 
righteous  grounds  ;  and  w  hat  follow’s  ?  Why,  this  follows  : — 
we  cannot  get  our  friendship  wdth  God  placed  on  what  we  feel 
to  be  righteous  grounds,  except  by  calling  the  Christian  sacri¬ 
fice  in  aid,  and  making  that  a  part  of  the  transaction.  For  if 
it  Ix'  true,  as  we  have  all  along  emphatically  contended,  that 
olxxlience  adds  to  our  sense  of  wrong-doing,  instead  of  removing 
it,  then  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  rest  our  hopes  on  the  basis  of 
our  meritorious  olx'dicnce,  and  no  foundation  is  left  to  us  other 
than  that  to  w  hich  the  Christian  conscience,  draw  n  by  the  power 
of  the  Cross,  instinctively  clings. 

There  remains  only  one  further  stage  up  to  w'hich  it  would 
Ixdiovo  an  evangelical  disputant  to  carry  the  discussion.  Some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  said  as  to  the  principle  of  those  higher  morals 
which  follow',  as  cilects  follow’s  cause,  from  the  soul  being  admit¬ 
ted  into  conscious  friendship  with  God.  The  author  of  Ecce 
Homo  attrilnites  the  superior  morality  of  the  Christian  life  to 
what  ho  calls  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.’’  But  his  theory 
loses  sight  altogether  of  the  effect  w'hich  moral  culture  has  in 
de<*pening  our  sense  of  past  sin  and  present  imperfection,  and 
in  increasing,  instead  of  lessoning,  our  moral  perplexities.  The 
evangelical  theory,  recognising  those  facts,  transmutes  the  base 
metal  into  gold,  and  turns  the  evil  into  a  good  ;  for,  in  proportion 
as  the  education  of  the  conscience  adds  to  our  self-abasement, 
it  adds  also  to  the  instinctive  ardour  w’ith  which  w’e  cling  to 
the  Uedeemer.  Thus  our  self-distrust,  by  increasing  our  Christ- 
trust,  kindles  an  enthnsiasiu  which  w’e  will  not  call  “  the  enthu- 
“siiisin  of  humanity,” — let  us  call  it  rather  the  enthusiastic 
sell -consecration  of  an  otherwise  lost  spirit  to  its  Divine 
Deliverer. 

It  might  be  justly  deemed  impertinent,  W’ere  w’e  needlessly 
to  commend  the  mode  in  w  hich  the  w' ell-practised  author  of  this 
Ncrmon  has  performed  his  alloted  task.  Yet  w'hile  offering  our 
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silent  homage,  we  have  had  some  misgiving  lest,  in  fitting  his 
discourse  lor  the  popular  ear,  ho  may  have  passed  too  lightly 
over  portions  of  it  in  wliich  lie  hid  its  most  original  and  strik¬ 
ing  thoughts.  Our  object  in  this  article  has  been  to  dig  up 
those  buried  gems.  It  cannot  have  been  ^Ir.  Allon's  sole  inten¬ 
tion  to  stimulate  a  solitary  audience  to  increased  missionary 
zeal.  lie  must  have  had  also  other  views,  a  wider  aim,  an 
ulterior  end.  And  this  ulterior  end  we  seek  to  promote,  by 
commending  his  argument  not  to  the  reading  merely,  but  to  the 
repeated  study  of  the  Christian  public,  especially  of  the  Church^s 
educated  youth,  as  furnishing  by  far  the  most  philosophic  and 
conclusive  answer  to  the  scepticism  of  the  age. 


IV. 

rLU.MPTRF;S  TRANSLATION  OF  SOPHOCLES ; 
‘‘MASTER  AND  SCHOLAR,’’  &c. 

WE  arc  reminded  by  the  reception  of  Mr.  Plumptre’s  MaMer 
and  Scholar  of  our  own  neglect  in  not  introducing  before 
now  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  his  translations  of  the  great 
master  of  Greek  tragedy ;  tlie  most  perfect  and  usable,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  for  those  English  readers  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  great  original,  or  whose  knowledge  is  too 
slight  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  in  it  his  powers  and  beau¬ 
ties.  We  trust  in  saying  this,  we  are  not  unjust  to  previous 
eflforts  in  this  direction.  The  translators  with  whom  Mr.  Plump- 
tro  will  be  put  most  distinctly  into  rivalry,  are  Mr.  Potter  and 
Mr.  Dale.  Mr.  Dale,  although  he  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  more  forsaken  the  muses,  is  a  poet  of  considerable  sweetness 
and  pathos,  and  that  spirit  breathes  along  his  translation  ;  of 
Potter’s  genius  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  which  reveals 
itself  in  his  translations.  AVe  remember  the  delight  with  which, 
more  than  thirty  years  since,  we  read  his  rugged  and  grand,  but 
we  fancy  unliteral-word  painting;  the  translation  was  made 
upwards  of  a  century  since,  and  is  seldom  referred  to  now.  AV o 

*1.  The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles :  ji.  New  trart station y  with  a  Biographical 
Essay,  py  E.  H.  Plumptie,  M.A.  2  vols.  Strahan. 

2.  Master  and  Scholar y  ^c.y  By  E.  H»  Piumptre,  M.A.  Strahan. 
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hiive  said  thus  much  of  these  two  previous  most  musical  rhyth¬ 
mic  translations,  iK'Ciiuse  it  set^ras  to  us  uinjiiestionable  that  if 
Mr.  rinmptre  dot‘s  not  wield  the  occasional  lin^htning-like 
etfwts  of  Potter,  or  tlie  tenderness  of  Dale,  he  combines,  as  is 
indispensal)le  for  the  rendering  of  Sophocles,  the  chief  charms 
of  both.  We  have  no  hesitation  therefore  in  again  expressing 
our  conviction  that  this  beautilul  edition  is  also  the  best  medium 
through  which  an  English  reader,  or  even  those  partial  scholars 
who  drap(‘  themselves  in  degrees,  and  pass  examinations  with¬ 
out  knowing  much  of  the  mind  of  the  classics,  may  obtain  an 
acquaintance  with  this  great  prophet  and  seer  of  Athens.  And 
the  study  of  Sophocles  is  not  merely  most  interesting  as  a  part 
of  the  ('arly  succession  of  literature;  the  acquaintance  witli  his 
mind,  and  the  method  of  his  thought,  bis  tlu'ology  and  his 
moral  philosophy  is  most  important  as  unfolding  that  religious 
svstem  iM'neath  which  the  highest  of  the  ancients  lived.  The 
kind  of — wliat  shall  we  say  ? — mournful  Pisgah,  to  which  they 
were  able  to  attain  looking  over  into  the  land  of  souls,  with 
shadows,  clouds  and  darkness  resting  on  it.  .Mr.  IM  uinptre’s  iiitro- 
diictory  essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Sophocles,  is  most  able 
ami  suthcient,  although,  as  he  says,  “  writing  a  biography  of  the 
“  chief  dramatic  j)oel  of  Greece,  like  the  sameattempt  for  the  chief 
“  dramatic  |)o(‘t  of  England,  is  like  that  of  making  bricks  with- 
“  out  straw,  so  little  is  known  in  eitluT  case.’^  As  to  the  inward 
life,  it  scHuns  to  us  that  we  know  Sophocles  better  than  Shake- 
spt'are,  but  this  may  only  be  because  Sophocles  was  only  one 
man,  although  highest  in  his  world  and  walk,  wdiile  Shakespeare 
was  many  men.  All  readers,  even  those  who  know'  nothing  of 
his  dramas,  are  acquainted  with  the  mighty  incident  of  the 
attempt  made,  in  his  extreme  old  age  by  his  sons,  to  accuse  him 
before  the  Court  of  imbecility  and  weakness,  chiefly  from 
jealousy  of  his  attachment  to  his  grand-daughter;  and  how  the 
ohl  man  came  into  the  Court  leaning  upon  his  grandchild,  first 
from  his  hermitage  and  retirement,  and  read  before  the  judges 
his  hitherto  unproduced  and  unknown  (Edipus  Colonos,  The 
piece,  which,  to  many  apprehensions,  is  still  the  most  wonderful 
and  w’hose  lofty  declamation,  strokes  of  wdsdom,  pathos,  and 
imager}’,  especially  the  real  descriptions  of  scenes  so  well  known 
to  the  Athenians,  and  the  glorifying  of  Athenic  law’,  made  it 
esjKH'ially  delightful  to  Athenic  ears,  till  the  whole  audience, 
judges  and  iH'ople,  esjx'cially  in  the  passage  w  hen  he  pronounced 
the  curse  of  Eolynices,  turned  their  looks  of  horror  and  indig¬ 
nation  ujH>n  his  sons,  while  the  indignant  old  bard  glanced  his 
eye  round  the  audience,  inquiring,  “Is  it  the  composition  of  a 
“ madman?  **  Mr.  Plumptre  truly  says  that  the  old  ago  of 
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Sophocles,  in  its  calm  serenity  and  enjoyment  of  the  reverence 
and  admiration  of  his  cotemporaries,  has  its  most  distinct  parallel 
in  Goethe.  There  is  much  in  the  mental  architecture  of  the  man 
^  p^irallel,  but  our  translator  well  reminds  us  of  the 
superior  glory  of  Sophocles,  who  seems  to  have  used  all  the  truth 
he  could  attain,  lovingly  embracing  it,  while  in  the  great 
modern,  with  Christian  advantages,  we  behold  life  only  degraded 
to  epicurean  selfishness.  It  is  in  the  calm  tread  of  Sophocles  we  re¬ 
cognise  most  distinctly  the  complaint  of  heatliendom  over  that 
which  it  does  not  know.  He  also,‘‘ although  not  the  poet  from  whom 
‘‘Paul  quoted,]  ustifieshis  description  of  thatyearningof  the  hearts 
“of  wise  and  holy  heathen  men  after  the  truth,  ‘seeking  the 
“‘Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find  I  Tim,’ 
“assured  that  ‘  lie  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,’  but  that 
“‘in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  as  certain 
“  ‘  also  of  your  owm  poets  have  said,  for  w  e  are  His  ofispring.^ 
Over  the  system  of  thought,  how^ever,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  in 
Sophocles,  broods  an  aw  ful  gloom  ;  circumstances  and  nature 
are  the  masters,  and  man  is  only  the  slave.  Sophocles  struggh's 
to  express  the  fearful  const'cpiences  of  holiness  ;  the  tremeiKlous 
results  of  violated  law" ;  innocence  is  most  pathetically  involved 
in  guilt.  Oedipus  suffers  all  the  lightnings  of  justice  and 
argument  on  his  devoted  head.  (Edipus  the  wise,  wdio  could 
answer  the  riddle  of  the  Sphynx,  could  not  escape  from  the 
toils  in  w"hich  his  own  life  w'as  caught ;  he  lias  to  seem  to  bo 
the  forsaken  and  the  punislu'd  ol'  the  gods.  It  seems  as  if  he 
had  done  everything  guilty  ;  in  reality,  with  his  own  w’ill,  he 
has  done  nothing;  he  is  the  unconscious  victim  of  fate  and 
necessity;  but  Sophocles  did  not  see  fate  and  necessity,  as 
atheists  and  unbelievers  see  them ;  the  mighty  maze  w"as 
not  without  a  plan ;  we  read,  however,  very  distinctly  the 
perplexities  which  sat  upon  the  sage’s  spirit ;  whether 
Antigone  or  (Edipus  stir  the  deeps  of  passionate  grief  most, 
is,  perhaps,  undecided ;  in  Antigone  we  have  youth,  beaut}’, 
and  noble  self-devotion,  gliding  onward  consciously  to  the 
living  tomb ;  again,  the  same  perplexities  stir  the  spirit,  w"e 
meet  many  of  those  which  have  been  called  heathen  complaints ;  ^ 
the  mind  of  the  writer  seems  in  its  study  of  truth,  as  St.  Ihisil 
said,  like  gazing  on  the  sun  in  w’ater,  in  order  that  we  may 
look  up  to  the  true  light.  Air.  Plumiitre,  we  think  very  justly 
siiys,  the  work  of  Sopliocles  was  the  task  of  tinding 

The  mythology  of  Iloinor  in  possession  of  tin;  mind  of  the  people,  to 
turn  it,  as  far  as  it  could  be  turned,  into  an  instrument  of  moral  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  lead  men  upw’ards  to  the  eternal  laws  of  God,  and  the 
thought  of  llis  righteous  order.  If,  in  the  language  so  familiar  to  the 
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noblest  minds  of  enrly  Christendom,  Ave  may  rccop:nise  in  (Jroek  ].hilo. 
sojihy  an  education  by  which  men  were  prepared  tor  a  teaching  higher 
than  itself,  we  may  venture  to  speak  of  him  as  one  ot  the  greatest  among 
the  muster  minds  by  whom  that  education  was  carried  on  towards  com* 
pb  tion.  Keen  be  may  have  become,  to  those  who  followed  his  guidance 
rightly,  a  TnaCayMyots  t<c  Xfnarov. 

The  study  of  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  Sophocles  is, 
however,  ipiite  too  large  to  enter  upon  in  the  few  lines  we  can 
devote  to  this  paper ;  net  uninstruct ive,  however,  but  how 
much  the  reverse,  it  might  be  to  read  Gulipus  by  the  side  of 
Job;  both  developing  human  nature,  subject  to  dark  and  in¬ 
scrutable  providence — and  to  mark  the  different  effects  of  the 
two  partial  revelations  on  the  minds  of  the  sufferers — it  is  such 
thoughts  as  these  which  suggest  the  interest  attaching  to  a 
close  study  of  the  great  ancient.  Sophocles  was  an  eminent 
moralist,  and  this  remark  brings  ns  to  the  art  in  wrliich  he 
developed  the  body  of  his  doctrine ;  w’e  believe  it  w’as  Lord 
Jeffrey  wdio  ridiculed  so  unsparingly  the  chorus  of  the  Greek 
stage ;  that  department  of  tlic  art  on  which  most  translators 
have  attempted  to  expand  all  their  pow’er,  and  in  wdiich  we 
certainly  tlunk  Mr.  Llumptre  is  very  successful.  There  does 
seem  something  clumsy  in  tlic  expedient ;  it  was,  perhaps,  the 
necessary  correspondent,  and  complement  of  the,  to  us,  absurd, 
to  them,  indisponsuhle,  unities.  Lord  Jeffrey  speaks  of  the 
chorus  in  words  which  so  humorously,  but  so  utterly  unjustly, 
describe  this  phenomenon  of  the  Greek  stage,  that  we  will 
quote  it : —  , 

hut  the  great  and  lea  ling  cbaracterisfie  of  the  Greek  stage  is  the  in¬ 
troduction  and  use  of  the  Chorus.  On  this  subject  much  learning  bus 
been  expended,  and,  as  the  object  of  learned  men  usually  is  to  discover 
meiit  in  what  is  ancienC  and  faults  in  what  is  modern,  w’e  need  hardly 
add,  to  point  out  its  beauties  and  excellencies.  Hut,  in  the  face  of  all 
those  commendations,  wo  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  most 
notable  discovery  for  the  interruption  of  all  action,  the  extinction  of 
all  passion,  and  the  introduction  of  the  most  rolcnth'ss,  liard-hcartcd, 
mortal  prosing,  that  ever  was  made  in  any  age  or  country.  The  laud¬ 
able  readiness  of  the  Chorus  to  inculcate  maxims  of  morality  and  virtue 
has  been  much  insisted  on.  Jtut  to  w’hat  docs  this  amount  ?  Their 
“  wis«»  saws  and  modern  instances  ’’  really  appear  to  us  upon  a  level, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  moralizations  of  a  grave  undertaker,  or  the 
elevations  ot  a  parish  eleik.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
human  couutenauee  is  “  njoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  to  weep 
with  them  that  weep,” — 

I  t  ridentihiis  nrrident,  ita  tlcntibus  adtlent 
,  Ilumani  vulius, — 
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then  1*8  the  whole  scheme,  in  principle  and  practice,  utterly  out  of 
nature.  Has  the  poet  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  produce  intense 
excitement  and  sympathy,  by  the  vehement  and  unmeasured  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  the  sufferer  himself,  or  by  a  highly- coloured  and  exaggerated 
*  description  of  his  woful  case  ? — forth  come  the  Chorus,  composed  of 
human  beings,  of  countrymen  and  friends,  and  select  that  as  a  fit 
season  to  read  a  lecture  of  morality,  in  some  such  strain  as  tlie  follow- 
jog:— “  Alack  and  well-a-day  !  poor  human  nature  !  thou  art  subject 
to  sore  evils!”  Or,  “This  man,  indeed,  seems  to  bo  in  a  bad  case, 
/  >’ — ’iovKf  1  ”  Cr,  more  probably  still,  “  W ell !  for  our  i)urts,  we 
will  never  after  this  venture  to  pronounce  any  mortal  safe  from  the 
danger  of  a  reverse  of  fortune,  until  we  see  him  fairly  nailed  down  in 
his  coffin!’^  and  then,  at  the  next  turn,  us  if  the  solidity  of  these 
observations  had  given  him  a  title  to  indulge  in  excesses  of  an  opposite 
description,  they,  not  unfrequently,  break  out  into  a  strain  of  high- 
flown,  far-fetched,  and  unconnected  rhapsody  and  bombast,  to  extract 
something  like  sense  or  moaning  from  which,  has  perplexed  and  puz- 
xled  many  a  pedant,  and  to  arrange  it  in  its  doe  order  and  corn  spon- 
dence  of  strophe  and  antistrophe,  &c.,  has  troubled  as  many  more.* 

This  is  very  humorous,  but  very  unrighteous,  as  wc  luive 
said.  Some  of  the  passages  satirizi^d  li[v  Lord  Jeffrey  are  well- 
known  to  our  readers,  especially  the  iollowing,  so  rendered  by 
Mr.  Plumptre,  which  wo  might  almost  conceive  to  bo  the 
original  of  Hamlet’s  similar  soliloquy — “  what  a  piece  of  work  is 
“man;”  if  wc  did  not  feel  that  the  meditation  is  not  the  jiro- 
porty  of  this  or  that  dramatist,  but  of  man  himself.  It  is  from 
the  Antiyone,  and  represents  a  very  fair  illustration  of  the 
liiythiuic  flexibility  and  success  of  ^Ir.  Idumptre’s  verse: — 

Strop  1 1. 1.  *  .'  ! 

Chor.  Many  the  forms  of  life, 

Fearful  and  strange  to  see, 

Hut  man  supreme  stands  out, 

For  strangeness  and  for  fear. 

He,  with  tlie  wintry  gales. 

O’er  the  foam-crested  sea, 

’Mid  billows  surging  round, 

Tracketh  his  way  across. 

Earth,  of  Jill  Gods,  from  ancient  days,  the  first 
Mightiest  and  undccayed. 

He,  with  liis  circling  ])lough, 

M’ears  ever  year  by  year. 

Antistropii.  1.  i 

'fhe  thoughtless  tribe  of  birds, 

1  he  beasts  that  roam  the  fields, 

Tlie  finny  brood  of  ocean’s  depths, 
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He  tuketi  them  all  in  nets  of  knotted  mesh 
Man,  wonderful  in  skill 
And  bv  his  arts  he  holds  in  sway, 

The  wild  bt  asts  on  the  mountain’s  height ; 

And  brings  tbe  neck-eneireling  yoke 
Oil  borsi*  with  shaggy  mane. 

Or  bull  that  walks  untunied  upon  the  hills. 

STROPH.  II. 

And  speech,  and  thought  as  sw  ift  as  wdnd, 

And  tenija  red  mood  for  higher  life  of  states, 
Tlu*se  be  has  learnt,  and  how  to  Hee 
'I’he  stormy  shi't  of  frost  unkind. 

The  tempest  thunderbolts  of  Zeus. 

So  all-jm'paring,  iin])re])ared 

llemeeteth  nought  the  eomiiig  days  may  bring ; 

Only  from  Hades,  still 

He  fails  to  find  a  refuge  at  the  last, 

'fhouzh  skill  of  art  may  teach  him  to  eseajie 
I'rom  depths  of  fell  disease  incurable. 

Antistkopii.  II. 

So,  gifted  with  a  wondrous  might, 

Almve  all  fane}’*s  dreams,  w  ith  skill  to  plan. 
Now  unto  evil,  now  to  good. 

He  wends  his  way.  Now  holding  fast  the  laws. 
His  country’s  sacred  rights, 

’I'hat  rest  upon  the  oath  of  Gods  on  high. 

High  in  the  state  he  stands. 

An  outlaw  and  an  exile  he  who  loves 
The  thing  that  is  not  good. 

In  wilful  pride  of  soul : 

Ne’er  may  he  sit  beside  my  hearth. 

Ne’er  may  my  thoughts  lie  like  to  his. 

Who  worketli  deeds  like  this. 


Another  test  passage  in  Sophocles,  which,  like  the  famous 
moonlight  scene  of  Iiomer,  has  taxed  the  melody  of  many  a 
ix'ii,  is  the  description  of  Colonos,  the  birthplace  of  Sophocles 
himself,  a  little  village  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  and  which 
will  instantly  occur  to  every  reader  in  connection  with  some  of 
Bvron’s  sw’oetest  verses,  which  seem  to  have  received  some  of  the 
glory  of  the  tragedian's  frmous  Chorus : — 

Fair  clime !  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o’er  those  blessed  isles, 

NNhieh, seen  from  far  Colonna’s  height. 

Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight, 

.And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 

I  hen'  mildly  dimpling.  Ocean’s  cheek 
Uetlt'cts  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
('aught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
Ihese  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave. 
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The  foUowiug  is  Mr.  Plumptre’s  renderiug  of  the  rich  de- 

gcription : — 

Stroph.  I. 

Chor.  Of  all  the  land  that  counts  the  horse  its  pride, 

Thou  coin’st,  O  stranj^er,  to  the  noblest  spot, 

Colonus,  fjlisteninf^  bri^dit. 

Where  evermore,  in  thickets  freshly  green, 

'I'he  clear-voiced  nightingale 

Still  loves  to  haunt,  and  pour  her  plaintive  song, 

Hy  purj)ling  ivy  hid, 

Or  the  thick  leafage  sacred  to  the  Gods, 

Hv  mortal’s  foot  untouched, 

IlV  sun  and  winds  unscathed. 

'fiiere  wanders  Dionysos  wild  and  free. 

Still  following  with  the  train  of  Goddess-nym}>lis, 

Protectors  of  his  youth. 

Antistropii.  1. 

And  there,  honeath  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven, 

'Die  fair  narcissus  with  its  clustered  hells 
lUooms  ever,  day  by  day. 

Time-honoured  wreath  of  mighty  Goddesses  ; 

And  the  bright  crocus  with  its  leaf  of  gold. 

And  still  unslumbering  flow 
Kephisus*  wandering  streams  ; 

They  fail  not  from  their  spring. 

But  ever,  swiftly  rushing  into  birth. 

Over  the  plain  they  sweep, 

Over  the  fertile  earth, 

With  clear  and  crystal  wave  : 

,  Nor  do  the  Muses  in  their  minstrel  choirs. 

Hold  it  in  slight  esteem, 

Nor  Aphrodite  with  her  golden  reins. 

Stroph.  II. 

And  in  it  grows  a  marvel  such  as  ne’er 
On  Asia’s  soil  was  told, 

Nor  in  that  Dorian  isle  that  Pelops  owns, 

A  plant  self-sowm,  by  mortal  hand  untouched. 

Terror  of  hostile  sw’ords, 

Which  on  this  spot  its  high  perfection  gains, 

The  gray-green  foliage  of  the  olive  grove. 

And  never  more  shall  rude  invader  come. 

Or  voung  or  old,  to  give  the  fierce  command, 

AnJ  lay  it  low’  in  dust. 

For  on  it  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Zeus, 

Zeus  of  our  olive  groves. 

Shall  cast  its  glance  for  aye ; 

And  she,  Athene,  with  the  clear,  gray  eyes. 

Antistropii.  II.  I 

And  yet  another  praise  is  mine  to  sing 
To  this  our  mother  city,  as  the  gift 
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Of  the  prat  God  suorrmc, 

Its  p^eatest,  noblest  ooast ; — 

Fanii'd  in  its  ^inxily  steeds. 

Famed  in  its  ^undm^'  colts. 

Famed  in  its  sparkling  sea  : 

Poseidon,  son  of  Kronos,  lx)rd  and  King, 

To  Thee  this  boast  we  owe. 

For  tirst  in  these  our  plains 
I'hou  to  the  uiitamt'd  horsi' 

Didst  use  the  conquering  bit. 

And  here  the  well-shaiKHl  oar. 

By  skilled  hands  deftly  plied, 

Still  follows,  as  it 

The  dancing  Nereids  with  their  huudrixl  feet. 

.4nti^.\0  laud,  whose  praise'  excels  all  other  lands, 

The  time  is  come  to  prove  these  praises  true. 

We  have  very  inadequately  describetl  the  claim  these  volumes 
have  to  be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  ;  they  will  no  doubt 
bt'  often  referred  to  by  those  readers  who  desire  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  great  Attic  master  in  English  dress  ;  or  those 
who  desire  to  see  the  form  in  which  a  conqx'tent  S(‘holar  sets 
forth  words  and  thoughts  of  such  elevating  and  sulxluiug 
jK)wer. 

The  poems  of  NIr.  Plumptre  are  especially  poems  of  the 
library  ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  tinctured  with  scholarship 
and  varied  reading.  Tlie  tirst  of  them,  Master  a  ml  Scholar  ^  is 
most  evidently  dictated  from  the  strong  impression  of  llrowu- 
ing’s  J^aracetsus ;  it  has  not  only  the  stamp  of  a  similar  sub¬ 
ject.  Roger  llacon,  in  it  and  takes  the  place  of  Paracelsus,  but  it 
)kis  also  something — even  much  of  Mr.  llrowning’s  manner,  l  ew 
minds  are  not  repressed  in  their  fervour  and  power  by  the 
knowliHlge  given  by  IxH^ks.  Pooks  impart  knowledge,  and  in¬ 
formation.  of  the  intellectual  kind,  elegance  and  taste;  and 
this  is  the  character  of  Mr.  Plumptre’s  poetry ;  it  is  without 
doubt  iH'autiful,  and  always  correct  in  taste  and  metre,  and  we 
read  it  wdth  great  pleasure,  and  we  are  instructed  by  it,  but  it 
was  not  as  a  jxH't  that  ^Ir.  Plumptre  w’as  pre-eminently  called 
to  lultil  his  work.  He  sees  things  with  a  poet^s  eyes  and  com¬ 
poses  his  subjects  into  lovely  and  graceful  groupings.  It  must 
IX'  a  pleasure  to  him  to  write,  what,  we  thankfully  acknowledge, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  read  ;  nor  ought  we  to  suppose  that  no 
ViTM'  should  be  written,  unless  it  reach  the  standard  of  the 
llrownings,  or  Tennyson,  or  even  of  Arthur  Clough,  or  Jean 
Ingelow,  Ihere  are  pictures  in  our  galleries  not  from  the 
}x'ncils  of  any  ot  our  great  masters,  and  yet  the  gallery  would 
lx*  jxKirer  by  much  without  them.  It  is  in  this  wav  we  ri'ad 
many  ot  the  jxx'ius  ol  Mr.  Plumptre ;  he  has  an  eminent  man- 
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ner  of  penetrating  the  pith  of  a  biblical  story,  and  bringing 
the  two-fold  power  of  an  iuterprt'ting  scholarship  and  imagina¬ 
tion  to  bear  upon  it.  Thus,  in  his  previous  volume,  ho  told  the 
storv  of  Bunibbas ;  and  Lazarus  ;  and  csptvially  the  thought 
of  a  Galatian  convert.  Mr.  I’lumptre  is  a  pleasing  |x>ot,  but 
he  alwavs  colours  his  poetry  with  his  knowleilge  and  his  criti¬ 
cism.  also  in  this  volume,  Miriam  of  Maijiiatii  looks  al¬ 
together  a  ditfertnit  ^x'rson  to  that  which  certainly  pi\Hluct\l  in 
our  own  ignorance  or  thoughtlessucvss  has  priKluctnl  in  our  own 
minds  as  ^lary  Magdalene.  In  the  same  manner,  he  seizes  the 
hint  of  Claiuiia  amt  J*tutens^  and  makes  it  the  ground-work  of  a 
graceful  tale  of  early  Christianity.  It  is  impossible  for  him, 
like  all  scholarly  natures,  to  resist  the  impression  of  a 
strongtT  genius,  as  the  Ma-^fer  ami  Schoiar  is  the  echo  of 
Paracelsus  ;  so  Piaster  Cast  from  Pomjh  ii,  is  the  echo,  even  to 
the  tone  of  the  metre,  of  Longfellow’s  ■Skeleton  in  Armour,  Wo 
must  say  that  we  admire  the  Idgh,  C'hristian,  and  intelligent 
catholicity  of  Mr.  Plumptre’s  spirit ;  that  which  the  lievoni  calls 
his  “blasphemy,^’  is  very  noble  and  beautiful  truth  to  us; 
whether  he  would  look  with  as  much  tenderness  upontroubh\somo 
Nonconformists,  as  upon  the  succession  of  holy  heathen,  whom  ho 
believes  to  have  been  not  without  a  witness.  W  e  do  not  know  ; 
we  will  charitably  hope  so.  His  j)oeiu  of  The  Queen  of  the  SiUtth  ; 
the  Queen  of  Sheba^s  visit  to  Solomon,  is  very  pleasing  ;  she  re¬ 
cites  on  her  return,  in  the  second  part,  her  progress,  and  the 
answers  returned  toiler  cpiestions  by  the  great  Solomon  ;  tho 
description  of  her  progress  through  the  Hast,  to  the  king. 

Our  ships  went  forth  from  Sheba’s  ports, 
liiey  sailed  up  Kdom’s  sea, 

We  passsed  the  shores  wliere  J  ok  tan’s  sons 
Iluam  wild,  and  fierce,  Jind  free ; 

Where  Elath’s  harbour  opens  wide, 

And  then,  in  stately  march, 

Where  Bozrah’s  rocks  are  crowned  witli  towers, 

And  spanned  by  loftiest  arch. 

We  looked  upon  the  accursed  sea. 

We  breatheil  its  sulphurous  breath, 

Where  bleaching  bones,  and  scurf  of  salt, 

Speak  evermore  of  death  ; 

We  crossed,  where  stately  Jordan  llows 
By  many  a  grove  of  palm, 

Where  fragrant  winds  from  Gilead  bring 
Their  gentle  airs  of  balm. 

Then  up  the  vale  wliosc  rocks  oVrhang 
The  the  path  of  winter  stream, 

Until  at  last  on  wistful  eyes 
The  towers  of  Zion  gleam  ; 
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Where  olives  gray  and  hoar  grow  thick, 

We  saw  the  vision  bright; 

The  golden  city,  Home  of  Peace, 

Hurst  full  upon  our  sight. 

Her  questions  and  his  answers : — 

I  asked,  “  0  king,  the  nations  bow 
To  Gods  on  many  a  throne. 

And  many  a  name  with  s5ng  and  dance 
As  King  and  Lord  they  own  ; 

But  which  of  all  shall  we  adore 
As  giving  life  and  light. 

What  name  may  best  His  favour  win, 

The  Lord  of  boundless  might  ?  ” 

lie  answered,  “  Lo  !  the  Lord  is  One, 

Above  the  heaven  He  dwells. 

And  day  to  night  His  power  declares. 

And  night  to  morning  tells  ; 

Give  Him  thy  heart :  in  truth  and  love 
Do  thou  His  righteous  will. 

And  He,  thy  Father,  Lord  of  all, 

Shall  all  thy  wish  fullil ! 

I  asked,  “  0  king  the  skies  are  drear 
We  wage  a  fruitless  strife  ; 

The  heart  is  faint,  the  hands  hang  down. 

We  weary  of  our  life  ; 

\Votoil  in  vain  for  wealth  and  fame, 

AVe  gather  and  we  waste ; 

Yet  fail  to  tind  the  bread  of  life, 

The  food  the  angels  taste.*’ 

And  he,  “  Who  walks  in  light  and  truth, 

Shall  find  the  fount  of  joy, 

The  peace  which  nought  on  earth  can  give, 

No  power  of  man  destroy; 

The  child-like  heart,  the  fear  of  God, 

Is  truest  wisdom  found  ; 

And  joy  and  goodness  circle  still 
In  one  unbroken  round.” 

I  asked,  O  king  !  the  ways  of  God, 

Thej^  bailie  ana  perplex ; 

The  evil  prosper,  nothing  comes 
Their  full-fed  souls  to  vex ; 

The  righteous  perish,  crushed  and  scorned  ; 

Their  life  in  darkness  ends ; 

Is  this  the  order  and  the  truth 
Unerring  counsel  sends?  ” 

Ho  answered,  “  Lo,  thou  see’st  as  yet 
The  outskirts  of  His  rule  ; 

He  trains  the  child,  he  forms  the  man 
In  suifering  a  varied  schoii ; 
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Dire  forms  of  evil  hover  still 
Around  the  proud's  success, 

And  thoughts  of  trust,  and  hojie,  and  peace 
The  righteous  mourner  bless/’ 

I  asked,  “  Yet  once  again,  0  king. 

This  life,  can  it  be  all  ? 

We  toil  and  strive  our  little  day, 

And  then  the  shadows  fall; 

Have  we  no  goal  to  reach  at  last  ? 

Has  this  wild  sea  no  shore  ? 

Has  God  no  home  where  wearied  souls 
May  rest  for  evermore  ?  ” 

And  he,  “  The  things  behind  the  veil 
No  mortal  yet  hath  known ; 

On  that  far  land  the  shadows  rest 
That  shroud  the  Kternal  Throne  ; 

Yet  this  we  know,  in  life  or  death. 

His  presence  still  is  there ; 

And  where  that  brightness  tills  the  soul. 

Is  joy  beyond  compare.” 

So  communed  I,  and  every  word 
Went  straight  to  heart  and  soul. 

Dim  thoughts  made  clear,  and  random  will 
Now  striving  for  the  goal ; 

I  drank  deep  draughts  of  that  clear  fount. 

The  well  of  life  and  truth, 

As  one  new-born  I  went  my  way 
In  gladness,  as  of  youth. 

And  now  the  past  is  past ;  again 
On  Sheba's  coasts  I  dwell. 

And  never  more  my  feet  shall  tread 
Where  Jordan’s  tlood-streams  swell ; 

Yet  still  the  days  that  then  I  knew 
Are  worth  long  years  to  me, 

Aud  in  the  visions"  of  the  night 
That  princely  form  I  see. 

That  voice  makes  music  in  mine  ear. 

And  echoes  in  mine  heart. 

And  thoughts  steal  in,  with  subtle  power. 

And  wonder-working  art ; 

Of  all  that  God  has  given  of  great. 

Or  true,  or  pure,  or  fair. 

The  son  of  David  stands  supreme, 

And  reigns  unrivalled  there. 

In  the  last  verso,  when  the  intelligence  of  Solomon^s  fall 
^ached  the  Queen,  surely,  in  the  singular  anachronism,  Mr. 
Pluinptre’s  memory  and  genius  deserted  him.  ^Ir.  Plumptrc 
has  the  pow^er  of  making  w'ords  produce  the  impression  ot  feel¬ 
ings  ;  his  poem.  The  Ri^er,  an  oft-recited  subject,  is  of  this  kind. 
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There,  in  its  golden  bloom, 

The  cowslip  breathes  perfume. 

Gray  willows  twist  their  branches  hoar  and  brown  ; 
Their  sails  in  order  meet 
The  ducklings’  velvet  tleet, 

Or  cygnet’s  argosy  of  golden  down. 

Fast  pleasant  village-spire, 

Past  cheerful  cottage  lire, 

In  tranquil  course  Hows  on  the  nobler  stream, 

Spanned  in  its  statelier  march 
By  many  a  moss-grown  areb. 

Through  which  the  sparkling  ripples  glance  and  gleam. 

Now  on  its  bosom  float 
W’hite  sails  of  fisher’s  boat. 

Young  swimmers  stem  the  current  swift  and  strong  ; 
Clear  through  the  silent  air 
King  voices  free  from  care, 

Youth’s  laughing  shout  and  maiden’s  joyous  song. 

On\vard  past  ancient  halls. 

Onward  past  castle-walls, 

(  Each  with  wild  legends  of  an  earlier  time, — 

Stories  of  red-cross  knight, 

True  to  the  death  in  fight. 

Lav  of  true  love,  or  darker  tale  of  crime. 

And  now',  on  either  side, 

Rise,  in  exulting  pride, 

A  city’s  turrets,  palaces  of  state ; 

The  Minster’s  glorious  tower 
Looks  down  on  hall  and  bower. 

On  fortress,  market,  churches,  quay,  and  gate. 

Broad  sweeps  the  mightier  flood. 

Where  once  a  forest  stood, 

Now  all  waste  marish,  fen,  and  reed-grown  shore; 

And  far  on  either  hand 
W'e  see  the  distant  sand, 

And  hear  the  sea’s  loud  murmurs  evermore. 

Tall  ships  at  anchor  ride. 

Their  country’s  joy  and  pride. 

And  bring  from  East  and  West  their  priceless  freight ; 
All  store  of  Nature’s  gifts 
On  that  broad  current  drifts 
The  decks  are  laden  with  the  glorious  weight. 

Then  flowing  far  and  free 
Into  the  boundless  sea, 

The  yellow  waters  stain  the  crystal  blue  ; 

At  last  its  course  is  done. 

And  lo !  the  westering  sun  • 

V  loods  sea  and  river  with  one  roseate  hue. 
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Certainly  it  is  not  possible  to  bo  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Pliimptre  through  his  books,  without  being  informed  by  his 
information,  and  bettered  by  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  his 
subjects  and  his  verse. 
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ARNE;  a  Sketch  of  Norwegian  Count rt/  Life  :  By  Bjornstjerne 
-A  Bjonmn.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  Augusta 
Plesner  and  S.  Bugeley- Powers  :  (Strahan). — is  the  title  of  a  re¬ 
markable  piece  of  Norwegian  word  painting,  by  an  author  we 
must  confess  to  be  quite  unknown  to  UvS,  who  is  as  yet  young  in 
life,  although  it  would  seem  advanced  in  authorship  ;  tne  son  of 
a  clergyman,  born  in  1832,  at  Krikne,  a  lonely  parish  on  the 
Dovre  ijeld.  When  young,  ho  is  said  to  have  been  so  far  from 
any  remarkable  mental  development,  as  rather  to  be  considered 
stupid ;  a  mere  rough  Norwegian  boy,  his  translators  speak  of 
him  now, in  their  introduction,  as  seeming  to  give  hopes  of  being 
“even  the  greatest  of  all  authors  ; partiality  and  enthusiasm 
may  always  merit  forgiveness,  and  especially  in  connection  with 
such  a  writer,  of  whom  wo  have  to  remember  tliat  wo  know  no¬ 
thing  in  his  own  language,  nor  anything  indc'od  beyond  the  re¬ 
markable  piece  before  us.  The  Swedish  and  Norwegian  writers 
seem  not  unnaturally  to  constitute  a  school  wdiose  charac¬ 
teristics  have  one  individuality  ;  Norwegian  and  Swedish  paint¬ 
ings,  too,  have  the  same  one  indivdualizing  stamp  and  manner. 
This  writers  revives  the  same  impressive  pictures,  pathetic 
household  scenes,  and  passionate  and  human  aspects  of  nature, 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  the  pages  of  Frodrika  Bremer. 
At  the  same  time,  the  freedom  of  his  genius,  its  glow  and  fer¬ 
vour,  also  its  deep  emotional  pathos,  are  in  a  very  marked 
manner  entirely  his  own.  Arne  is  probably  the  projected 
shadow  of  his  own  early  scenes  and  impressions,  it  is  a  fine 
painting  of  the  lonely  life  of  the  retired  farms  and'^  fiords'^  of  his 
glorious  country,  the  loving  and  the  suffering,  the  fun  and  the 
merriment,  the  furniture  of  the  household  room,  and  the  farm 
are  made  very  graphic ;  there  runs  along  through  all  the  words 
of  the  story,  that  deep,  subdued  and  siilxliiing  mirror  which  is 
the  charm  of  all  great  art,  and  the  secret  of  all  true  power  ;  the 
hook  has  nothing  loud  or  officious ;  no  overtasked  sensations  ; 
♦here  is  nothing  eingular  about  it,  but  its  sweet,  pathetic, 
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natural  simplicity.  The  story  is  no  story,  it  charms  in  the 
telling .  no  go  along  with  the  author  to  the  end,  but  every 
life  that  was  ever  lived  could  certainly  produce  just  as  a  one  ;  u 
dcH’eived  girl  booming  an  illuscd,  patient  wile  ;  a  self-saerilicing 
mother ;  a  little  lad,  rather  taking  a  merry,  but  a  miscreant 
lather’s  part  against  a  broken-hearted  mother,  till  years  taught 
him  how  to  know  her,  and  love  her ;  how  the  youth,  in  lonely 
places,  grew  up  with  reserves  of  the  great  nature  around  him, 
made  a  part  of  himself ;  how  the  maiden  grew  up  in  reserve 
differently,  shrinking,  but  seeking,  veiled,  but  sensitive;  how  a 
mother  can  begin  a  courtship  for  a  son  dearly  loved,  and  how 
through  simple  trials  young  ones  unite  a  new  life  together  in 
an  old  home  ;  these  things  arc  certainly  not  new  nor  strange  in 
plot  or  story.  It  is  very  like  'NVordworth’s  llallads ;  the  human 
incident  is  there,  but  it  is  little  and  trifling,  compared  with  the 
feelings  it  is  intended  to  reveal,  the  unfolding  of  the  passions ; 
the  insight  into  character.  The  author  is  in  a  higher  sense 
than  can  be  generally  clainunl  even  for  the  more  distinguislud 
novelists,  a  poet ;  nature  is  to  his  eye  beheld  through  other  and 
more  imaginative  aspects  and  colours  ;  glooms  and  glories  than 
his  own  ;  woods  and  forests  become  to  his  mind,  with  all  their 
vciitments  of  time,  seasons,  and  change  the  woof  and  weft  of 
higher,  and  yet  more  real,  ])()wers.  Here  is  a  piece  which  is  per- 
ha])s  all  his  own,  though  some  such  a  vision  as  llaus  Andersen 
might  have  had  : — 


now  TOE  CUFF  WAS  CLAD. 

Between  two  cliffs  lay  a  deep  ravine,  with  a  full  stream  rollin" 
heavily  through  it  over  boulders  and  rough  ground.  It  was  high  and 
steep,  and  one  side  wjis  bare,  save  at  the  foot,  where  clustered  a 
thick,  fresh  wood,  so  close  to  the  stream  that  the  mist  from  the  water 
lay  upon  the  foilage  in  8j)ring  and  autumn.  The  trees  stood  looking 
upwards  and  forwards,  unable  to  move  eitlier  way. 

“  What  if  wa  were  to  clothe  the  (’lift'?”  said  the  Juniper  one  day  to 
the  foreign  Oak  that  stood  next  liim.  The  Oak  looked  down  to  tind 
out  who  was  speaking,  and  then  looked  up  again  without  answering  a 
word.  The  Stream  worked  so  hard  that  it  grew  white ;  the  Xorthwind 
rushed  through  the  ravine,  and  slirieked  in  the  fissures ;  and  the  hare 
Cliff  hung  heavily  over  ami  felt  cold.  “  What  if  wo  were  to  clothe  the 
Cliff?  ”  said  the  Juniper  to  the  Fir  on  the  other  side.  “  Well,  if  any¬ 
body  is  to  do  it,  I  suppose  we  iinist,”  replied  the  Fir,  stroking  s 
bea^  ;  “  what  dost  thou  think  ?  ”  he  added,  looking  over  to  the  Birch. 
“  In  (fod  8  name,  let  us  clothe  it,”  answ’ered  the  Birch,  glancing 
timidly  towards  tke  Clill,  which  hung  over  her  so  heavily  that  she  felt 
tis  if  she  could  scarcely  breathe.  And  thus,  although  they  were  but 
three,  tiny  agreed  to  clothe  the  Cliff.  The  Juniper  went  first. 
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When  they  had  gone  a  little  way  they  met  the  Heather.  Tlio 
Juniper  seemed  as  though  he  meant  to  pass  her  by.  “  Nay,  let  us  take 
the  Heather  with  us,’*  said  the  Fir.  So  on  went  the  1  leather.  Soon 
the  Juniper  began  to  slip.  Lay  hold  on  me,”  said  the  Heather. 
The  Juniper  did  so,  and  where  there  was  only  a  little  crevice  the 
Heather  put  in  one  finger,  and  where  she  had  got  in  one  finger  the 
Juniper  put  in  his  whole  hand.  They  crawled  and  climbed,  the  Fir 
heavily  behind  with  the  Birch.  It  is  a  work  of  charity,”  said  the 
•  Birch. 

But  the  Cliff  began  to  ponder  what  little  things  these  could  be  that 
came  clambering  up  it.  And  wdien  it  had  thought  over  this  a  few 
hundred  years,  it  sent  down  a  little  Brook  to  see  about  it.  It  was  just 
spring  flood,  and  the  Brook  rushed  on  till  she  met  the  Heather; 
« Dear,  dear  Heather,  canst  thou  not  let  me  pass  r  I  am  so  little,” 
said  the  Brook.  The  Heather,  being  very  busy,  only  raised  herself  a 
little,  and  worked  on.  The  Brook  slipped  under  her  and  ran  onwards. 
‘*Dear,  dear  Juniper,  canst  thou  not  let  me  pass?  I  am  so  little,”  said 
the  Brook.  The  Juniper  glanced  sharply  at  her;  but  as  the  Ileathor 
had  let  her  pass,  he  thought  he  might  do  so  as  w(‘ll.  The  Brook 
slipped  under  him,  and  ran  on  till  she  came  where  the  Fir  stood  ])aiiting 
on  a  crag.  “Dear,  dear  Fir,  canst  thou  not  let  me  pass?  1  am  so 
little,”  the  Brook  said,  fondly  kissing  the  Fir  on  his  foot.  The  Fir 
felt  bashful  and  let  her  pass.  But  the  Birch  made  way  before  the 
Brook  asked.  “  He,  ho,  he,”  laughed  the  Brook,  as  she  grew  hirgcT. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,”  laughed  the  Brook  again,  pushing  IFealher  and  Juni¬ 
per,  Fir  and  Birch,  forwards  and  backwards,  up  and  down  on  the  great 
crags.  The  Cliff  sat  for  many  hundred  years  after,  pondering  whether 
it  did  not  smile  a  little  that  day  : 

It  was  clear  the  Cliff  did  not  wish  to  be  clad.  The  Heather  felt  so 
vexed  that  she  turned  green  again,  and  then  slie  went  on;  “Never 
mind;  take  courage!  ”  said  the  Heather. 

Tho  Juniper  sat  up  to  look  at  the  Heather,  and  at  last  he  rose  to  his 
feet.  He  scratched  his  head  a  moment,  and  then  he  too  went  on  again, 
and  clutched  so  firmly,  that  he  thought  the  Clift’  could  not  help  feel¬ 
ing  it.  “  If  thou  wilt  not  take  me,  then  I  will  take  thee,”  said  he. 
The  Fir  bent  his  toes  a  little  to  feel  if  they  were  whole,  lifted  one  foot, 
which  he  found  all  right,  then  the  other,  wliich  was  all  right  too,  and 
then  both  feet.  He  first  examined  the  path  he  hud  come,  then  where 
he  had  been  lying,  and  at  last  where  he  had  to  go.  Then  he  strode 
onwards,  just  as  though  he  had  never  fallen.  The  Birch  had  been 
splashed  very  badly,  but  now  she  got  up  and  made  herself  tidy.  And 
80  they  went  rapidly  on,  upwards  and  sidew’ards,  in  sunshine  and  rain 
“  But  what  in  the  world  is  all  this  ?  ”  said  the  Cliff,  when  the  sum- 
uier  sun  shone,  the  dew-drops  glittered,  the  birds  sung,  the  wuod- 
nious(j  squeaked,  the  hare  bounded,  and  the  weasel  hid  and  screamed 
^ong  the  trees. 

Then  the  day  came  when  the  Heather  could  poop  over  the  Cliff’s 
edge.  “Oh  dear  me!”  said  she,  and  over  she  w'ent.  “  What  is  it 
the  Heather  sees,  dear  ?  ”  said  the  J  uniper,  and  came  forward  till  he. 
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too.  could  peep  over.  “Toir  me!”  he  cried,  a:id  over  he  wont, 
“What’s  the  matter  with  the  Juniper  to-day?”  said  the  Fir,  takirg 
lonp  strides  in  the  hot  sun,  boon  he,  too,  by  standing  on  tiptoes 
could  peep  over.  “  Ah  !  ” — every  branch  and  prickle  stood  on  end 
with  astonishment.  He  strode  onwards,  and  over  he  went.  What  is 
it  they  all  see,  and  not  1  ?  ”  said  the  Birch,  lifting  up  her  skirts,  and 
tripping  after.  “  Ah  !  ”  said  she,  putting  her  head  over,  “  there  is  a 
whole  forest,  both  of  Fir  and  Heather,  and  Juniper  and  Birch,  waiting 
for  us  on  the  plain ;  ”  and  her  leaves  trembled  in  sunshine  till  Uio 
dew-drops  fell.  “  This  comes  of  reaching  forwards,”  said  the  Juniper. 

Ante  is  a  fine,  and,  indeed,  noble  creation  ;  some  such  being, 
perhaps  as  Wordsworth’s  Matthew,”  or  '^Michael a  little 
more  reserved.  Horn  and  reared  amidst  the  immense  mountains, 
and  clear  lonely  tarns,  and  able,  perhaps,  to  believe  in  the  super¬ 
natural  Jill /ft  re  dwellings  amidst  the  forest  and  mountains  there, 
(iuito  a  clairvoyant,  spiritual  nature,  hearing  voices,  niid  seeing 
visions,  and  singing  the  dearest,  freshest  little  bits  of  wild  me¬ 
lody,  and  yet  apparently  keeping  along  the  practical  side  of  life, 
uTui  fanning  his  folds  and  fields  ;  those  songs  of  his,  wull,  w  e  hope, 
find  their  way  to  music  ;  wo  must  suppose  the  translation  to  be 
most  clfective.  Here  is  one;  said  F^i  to  him  : — 

*  ’  “  Sing  a  song  to  me  .  .  one  that  you’ve  made  yourself.”  “  I  have 
none,”  lie  said  ;  for  it  was  not  his  custom  to  confess  he  had  himself 
composed  the  songs  he  sang.  “  1  am  sure  you  have ;  and  I’m  sure, 
too,  you’ll  sing  one  of  them  w’hcn  I  ask  you.” — When  he  had  never 
done  for  any  one  else,  he  now  did  for  her,  as  he  sang  the  following 
song,— 

“  The  Tree’s  early  leaf-buds  were  bursting  their  brown  : 

‘Shall  I  take  them  away?’  said  the  Frost,  sweeping  down. 

‘  No  ;  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  blossoms  have  grown,’ 

Frnvcd  the  'free,  while  he  trembled  from  rootlet  to  crown. 

“  The  Tree  bore  liis  blossoms,  and  all  the  birds  sung : 

‘  Shall  I  take  them  away  ?’  said  the  Wind,  as  he  swung. 

‘  No  ;  leave  them  alone 
Till  the  berries  have  grown,* 

Said  the  Tree,  while  his  leaflets  (juiYeriug  hung. 

“  The  Tree  bore  his  fruit  in  the  Midsummer  glow  : 

Said  the  girl,  ‘  May  I  gather  thy  berries  or  no  ?  ” 

*  Yes  ;  all  thou  canst  see  ; 

Take  them  ;  all  arc  for  thee,* 

Said  the  Tree,  while  he  bent  down  his  laden  bough  low.” 

M  e  tear  to  quote  too  much,  but  one  other  song,  we  w’ould  set 
bt  fore  our  readers. 
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“  Wh.at  shall  I  see  if  I  ever ’go 
Over  the  mountains  high  ? 

Now,  I  can  see  but  the  peaks  of  snow, 
Crowning  the  cliffs  where  the  pine-trees  grow, 
Waiting  and  longing  to  rise , 

Nearer  the  beckoning  skies. 

“  Th*  eagle  is  rising  afar  away 
Over  the  mountains  high. 

Rowing  along  in  the  radiant  day 
With  mighty  strokes  to  his  distant  prey, 
Where  he  will,  swooping  downwards, 

Where  he  will,  sailing  onwards. 

“  Apple-tree,  longest  thou  not  to  go 
Over  the  mountains  high  ? 

Gladly  thou  grow'est  in  summer’s  glow, 
Patiently  w’aitest  through  winier’s  snow*: 
'Miough  birds  on  thy  branches  swing. 

Thou  knowest  not  what  they  sing. 

“  He  w  ho  has  twenty  years  longed  to  lice 
Over  the  mountains  high — 
lie  who  beyond  them,  never  will  see, 

Smaller,  and  smaller,  each  year  must  be  : 
lie  hears  what  the  birds  say 
While  on  thy  boughs  they  play, 

“  Birds  w’ith  your  chattering,  why  did  ye  come 
Over  the  mountains  high  ? 

Beyond,  in  a  sunnier  land,  ye  could  roam. 

And  nearer  to  heaven  could  build  your  home ; 
Why  have  ye  come  to  bring 
Longing,  without  your  wing  ? 

“  Shall  I,  then,  never,  never  tlee 
Over  the  mountains  high  ? 

Rocky  walls,  will  ye  always  be  ’ 

Prisons  until  ye  are  tombs  for  me  ? — 

Until  I  lie  at  your  feet 
Wrapped  in  my  winding-sheet? 

“  Away  !  I  w  ill  away,  far  away, 

Over  the  mountains  high  ! 

Here,  I  am  sinking  lower  each  day. 

Though  my  Spirit  has  chosen  the  loftiest  way  : 
Let  her  in  freedom  fly  : 

Not,  beat  on  the  walls  and  die  ! 

‘*0/icg,  I  know,  I  shall  journey  far 
Over  the  mountains  high. 

Lord,  is  thy  door  already  ajar? — 

Dear  is  the  home  where  thy  saved  ones  are  ; — 
Ihit  bar  it  awhile  from  me, 

And  help  me  to  long  for  Thee.” 
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We  hope  we  shall  have  more  translation  from  the  pen  of  this 
delightful  writer;  a  volume  like  that  before  us  has  tlie  roiuukd 
j)erfeetiies8,  and  eompleteness  of  that  linished  art  which  rcsidts 
from  the  free<loin  of  highest  genius ;  it  is  only  too  brief,  but 
certainly,  of  the  many  charming  books  belonging  to  this  litera¬ 
ture,  this  is  the  most  lovely  Norwegian  idyl  we  liave  read. 

A8U11JKCT,  not  often  treated,  is  the  Prophet  Jonah,  Jlu 
character  ami  Mission  to  Kinereh.  By  the  Per.  Ilmjh 
Martin,  M.A.  (Strahan.) — Mr.  Martin  has  availed  himself  of  all 
llu^  best  information  about  Jonah,  and  of  the  most  helpful 
eriti(usm;  and  lie  has  produced  a  book  wliicli  combines  in  its 
instruetiveness  the  old  story,  read  beneath  the  lights  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  New  Testament.  Jle  supposes  that  some  persons 
will  Ih'  likely  to  tind  fault  with  him  for  taking  Jonah's  part  too 
much  ;  he  certainly  gives  the  prophet  the  benetit  of  a  charity 
which  has  not  been  usually  extended  to  him,  but  of  which  he 
really  st'ems  worthy  ;  he  speaks  of  his  wonderful  prayer  in  the 
dejUhs,  his  perfect  camlour  with  the  mariners,  his  magnaniinity 
in  prescribing  his  own  death  as  the  means  of  their  deliverance; 
and  his  candour  before  (iod  ;  this  shows  to  our  readers  that 
Mr.  Martin  approaches  his  subject  with  a  free,  fresh  spirit ;  the 
book  fills  a  niche  not  over-crowded,  and  deals  with  the  subject 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader  is  really  interested  in  the 
attempt  to  o|H‘n  manifold  lessons  arising  from  the  historical 
development  of  the  character  and  the  book,  or  the  pc'culiari- 
ties  of  circumstance  and  experience.  We  have  pleasure  in 
giving  to  it,  if  a  brief,  nevertheless,  a  very  hearty  good  word, 
and  hope  for  its  circulation  and  usefulness. 

receive  too  late  in  the  month  to  give  more  than  a  brief 
notice,  to  Letters  on  the  Social  amt  Political  ComHiion  of 
the  1  Principality  of  ]Va/es,  by  Henry  Richard.  (Jackson,  AValford 
and  llodder) — Ihit  small  as  the  book  is,  we  are  desirous,  at  once, 
to  eall  attention  to  it.  The  letters  appeared  in  ^lay  last,  in  the 
Mommy  Star.  We  know  of  no  one  more  able  to  deal  with 
this  subject  than  Mr.  llichard  ;  we  are  glad  to  notice  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  they  have  been  greeted  in  the  principality, 
while  they  have  been  re])rinted  in  extenso  in  several  newspaj)crs 
in  M  ah‘s ;  and  the  author  has  received  very  many  votes  of 
thanks  emlKMli('d  in  resolutions  from  various  AVelsh  towns  and 
counties.  M  e  could  wish  that  his  well-practised  and  elo(]uent 
jH*n  would  work  uiHin  even  a  larger  design.  We  do  still  want 
a  giHxl  jH>pular  bcH)k  on  M  ales,  a  most  beautifid  and  interesting 
country,  inhabited  by  a  most  interesting  and  well- ordered  people; 
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a  people  contantly  subjected  to  malignant  attacks  of  those  high- 
Church  partisans,  \N’ho  find  in  Wales,  our  true  British  (Switzer¬ 
land,  invulnerable  to  the  assaults  of  Ritualism  and  Romanism. 
No  portion  of  the  British  Empire  has  been  so  ungraciously 
neglected,  remembering  the  peaceful  and  undisturbed  character 
of  its  coinmunitv  ;  no  portion  of  the  empire  has  been  so  badly 
treated,  for  Wales,  England  may  be  said  to  have  done  notliing. 
She  gives  a  title  to  the  second  royal  person  in  the  nation,  luit 
she  is  quite  unfiimiliar  with  the  light  of  royal  smiles.  The 
beauty  of  her  scenery,  the  wild  romantic  loveliness  of  her 
mountains  and  valleys,  has  been  heard  of  })robably  by  some  few 
persons  in  England.  It  is  the  nook  of  the  British  om])iro 
where  probably  there  is  the  largest  amount  of  religious  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  fewest  drawbacks,  and  bad  compc'iisations  for  it. 
Few  of  those  who  arc  acquainted  wdth  the  wild  airs  of  Scotland, 
or  Ireland,  know  anything  of  the  sweet  and  stirring  Welsh 
melodies ;  wliile  Wales  lias  a  world  of  tried  tradition  and 
history,  and  legend,  more  is  known  of  myth  and  story  of  every 
comer  of  the  earth  than  of  it.  We  should  regret  this.  AV^e 
wish  much  that  some  popular,  but  not  too  (U)m})ressed,  a  book 
could  be  given  to  us,  embodying  the  treasures  of  its  loro  and 
language,  its  history  and  scenery,  its  proverb  and  parable  ;  he 
who  should  do  this  work  well,  woidd  produce  volumes,  no  whit 
inferior  in  interest  to  any  with  which  wo  are  acquaint(‘d. 
But  all  this  is  beside  the  mark  of  Mr.  Riclumrs  book,  ('hureh- 
of-Englandism  is  at  its  old  tricks  of  persecution  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality,  Mr.  Richard  says. 

It  is,  if  I  remember  aright,  scarcely  more  than  ten  years  ago  since  a 
lady,  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahcry- 
stwith,  acting  notoriously  under  clerical  instigation,  served  notice 
upon  her  tenants,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  Dissenters,  that  they  must 
either  quit  their  houses  and  farms  or  turn  Churchmen.  And  this 
decree  was  ruthlessly  carried  out.  Those  who  refused  obedience, 
though  some  of  them  were  old  people  who  had  occupied  their  holdings 
all  their  lives,  and  were  honoured  by  the  whole  neighbourhood  for 
their  simple  piety  and  blameless  character,  were  ejected  without  mercy, 
while  those  who  succumbed  to  the  menace  did  so  at  such  a  sacrifice  of 
self-respect  and  reputation  as  to  make  them  far  greater  objects  of  pity 
than  the  others  who  preferred  conscience  to  interest,  though  tiiey  liad 
to  Bufter  so  severely  for  the  preference. 

Yet  the  w’dl-knowm  Rev.  AVilliam  irowclLs,  clergyman  of 
bong  Acre,  whose  funeral  sermon  is  one  of  the  most  spleiidhl 
orations  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Melville,  once  said,  “  That  but 
‘  for  the  Methodists  and  the  Dissenters, the  devil  might,  long  ere 
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“  this,  have  claimed  the  Principality  as  his  own  special  diocese.” 
“The  a  weekly  journal  for  the  10th  of  March  last,  in  the 

following  passapre,  traduced  the  Nonconformity  of  Wales. 
Wales,  is  in  fact  a  kinp:cloni  of  Nonconformists.  Speaking  of  the 
chapcds,  the  libeller  says — 

Manv  of  these  buildinpfs,  it  is  well  known,  arc  built  by  the  em- 
])loyer8  of  labour  in  the  various  crowded  localities  and  mining  districts 
of  Wales,  or  are  held  in  mortgage  by  them  for  sums  advanced  for  their 
construction  ;  and  consequently  pains  and  penalties  in  many  instances 
await  those  who  refuse  to  frequent  or  encourage  these  chapels.  Like 
the  t.ally-shops,  so  long  the  curse  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  these 
edifices  an-  the.  properties  of  the  masters,  and  a  secret  but  sure  tyranny 
is  frequently  exercist  d  in  promoting  their  support.  There  is  another 
phase  of  tin*  question  suggested  by  these  statistics  worthy  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Mr.  Plight.  Let  it  be  granted,  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
his  statement,  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Wales  is  placed 
for  spiritual  pur|.oses  under  dissent.  Then  a  fair  argument  arises  that 
the  fruits  of  the  system  are  reflected  in  the  character  of  the  Welsh  po. 
pulation.  Put  is  not  the  principality  notoriously  inferior  in  morality? 
Are  not  inlaiitiride,  illegitimate  births,  and  affiliation  cases  in  exccss'of 
the  average  of  any  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom? 

lI(‘ro  is  a  docent  thing  for  an  Knglisli  pen  to  write  ;  false  in  its 
first  .statement,  for  in  general  the  masters  of  Wales,  especially 
tlie  landlords,  care  nothing  about  tlio  spiritual,  or  for  that 
matter,  the  temporal,  condition  of  Wales,  and  as  3Ir.  Pichard’s 
says,  “  would  as  soon  think  of  building  a  Dissenting  cliai)el  as 
“a  synagogue  of  Satan.’"  3Ir.  Richard  flogs  Mr.  Brm  ener¬ 
getically.  T  hus  he  rejoins  to  the  charge  of  immorality  of  Wales: 

On  the  other  point — the  alleged  immorality  of  the  people  of  Wales — 
I  accept  the  challenge  of  this  writer.  And,  first  of  all,  I  will  deal  with 
tlie  qiiestion  ol  crime  in  tlm  Principality.  I  have  the  “Judicial  Sta¬ 
tistics”  of  ISfi  l  before  mo,  from  which  i  learn  that  the  whole  numWr 
of  jursons  committed  in  Kiigland  during  that  year  was  ll22,5Sy,  or  Ito 
every  l.)5  ot  the  population.  The  number  committed  in  Wales  was 
4,117,  or  1  to  ovvry  252  of  the  population.  Put  then,  of  thu  1,117 
eoiuiuittcd  in  ales  there  were  : — 

Natives  of  England . 1,000 

,,  Ireland . 81G 

,,  Scotland . 8 

„  The  Colonies  and  East  Indies  .  .135 

n  Persons  whose  birtliplace  was  unknown  20 

2.091 

Still  mor6  rcmaFiiable  is  the  result  when  we  come  to  look  to  tb** 


number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  on  some  of  the  more  serious  order 
of  offences.  Thus,  those  committed  on  a  charire  of  murder  were — in 

__  <  _ .1*  ..I-..* _  •  1 


Minute  inquiry  leads  to  such  results  as  the  following  : — 

MosTGOMKRYsuiEE.  —  Setting  tire  to  a  stack,  Henry  Johnson  (an 
Englishman);  stealing  u  pair  of  boots,  William  ClrilHth;  obtaining 
gocSs  under  tidse  pretences,  Edward  Eeedle  (an  Englishman) ;  forgery, 
Henry  Johnson  (an  Englishman). 

And  so  on,  through  other  counties.  In  Anglesea,  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Cockburn  had  no  prisoners  to  try,  and  reiadving  from 
the  Sheritf  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  returned  tlianks,  and  said, 
“they  were  all  aware,  and  rejoiced  in  the  purity  of  the  morals 
“of  the  people  of  this  country.’’  So  also  ^Ir.  Justice  Shoe  ad¬ 
dressed  the  grand  jury  at  Carditf. 

*  “  I  am  happy  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  Queen’s  commission  to  this 
prosperous  ami  well-ordered  country,  and  1  tliank  you  for  your 
numerous  attendance.  I  have  now  been  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
of  my  office  for  two  years  in  the  Principality;  and  as  yet,  though  I 
have  visited  three  counties,  only  six  persons  have  been  convicted  before 
me,  so  that  if  my  experience  were  to  go  no  further  1  should  be  in  the 
condition  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  set  a 
most  excellent  example  to  the  rest  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects.” 

And  while  1  am  writing  this,  a  Welsh  j)aper  comes  to  hand  stating 
that  Mr.  Justice  Plackburn  has  just  held  the  spring  assizes  at  Cardigan. 
In  charging  the  grand  jury,  he  said  : — 

“  At  this  assize  1  may  almost  congratulate  you  upon  having  notliing 
to  do.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  case,  that  the  county  itself  has  furnished  no 
business  for  these  assizes.” 

There  was  only  one  case  to  be  tried — that  of  two  English  tramps  for 
stealing  from  a  dwelling-house,  who  were  sentenced  to  eight  months* 
imprisonment.  1  hope  these  testimonies  of  her  Majesty’s  judges  will 
he  of  some  account  in  the  estimation  of  the  Presf^. 

It  is  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  Nonconformity  this  moral 
prosperity  is  chiefly  owing,  the  Church  of  luigland  has  dono 
little  or  nothing  for  Wales.  We  question  whether  any  where  else 
could  be  found  nobler  triumphs  of  Nonconformity  than  among 
this  poor  and  despised,  but,  on  the  whole,  wo  believe,  happy 
people,  who,  while  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church 
iunount  to  about  .1*3127, per  annum,  raise  among  themselves 
*bout  1*300,000  per  year  for  actual  working  religious  purjx)scs. 


Sonic  years  have  now  passed  since  we  found  ourselves,  one 
Sabbath  morning,  in  tlie  city  of  St.  Davids,  the  little  collection 
<»f  streets  and  houses  us  we  remember  it  to  have  been  then.  AVe 
di<l  not  worshij)  in  the  rathedral,  but  we  had  the  oj)portuiiity 
of  l(M)king  within  its  walls,  where  the  attempt  was  making  to 
exhibit  the  full  show  of  Ilitualism,  with  no  audience.  The 
scr(‘am  of  the  sea-gull  whirling  its  flight  over  the  old  towers 
Ixang  as  etfective  for  that  purpose  as  the  peal  of  the  organ,  or 
tlu‘ voices  of  the  choir,  while  every  chapel,  and  there  are  several, 
was  tilled  by  attentive  worshippers.  Dut  education  is  rapidly 
s]>reading  in  Wales,  we  ought  not  to  say  we  fear  the  language  is 
dissolving,  for  assuredly  that  wonderful  fossil  of  speech  will  have 
to  be  broken  u]),  or  by  intercommunion  with  others,  worn 
characterless,  before  Wales  can  be  opened  to  all  the  advantages 
of  modern  social  improvement.  If  social  improvement  tliut 
may  be  which  would  convert  the  loveliness  of  Cardigan  into 
the  sliapeless  desolation  of  ^lerthvr  or  Dowlais.  As  the  pro- 
grt‘ss  tak('s  place  the  tenant  will  assert  more  his  right  and 
independence.  This  growing  phenomenon  seems  to  have  given 
origin  to  Mr.  Richard’s  book;  he  proposes  a  question,  which 
might  be  proposed  in  every  village  in  England.  lie  says, 

Can  any  one  explain  what  there  is  in  the  relation  between  a  tenant 
tanner  and  his  landlord  so  essentially  different  from  the  hundred  other 
forms  of  commen  ial  relation  existing  between  men  in  civil  society,  Jis 
to  entitle  the  latter,  in  addition  to  receiving  his  legal  dues  from  the 
b)rnier,  to  claim  the  right,  moreover,  of  holding  his  will  and  conscience 
in  pawn?  To  ordinary  observers  it  looks  like  a  mutually  boiieticial 
arrangement  under  which,  on  well-defined  terms,  the  one  lets  and  the 
other  hires  a  certain  piece  of  land,  because  each  deems  it  his  interest 
so  to  do.  Whence,  then,  comes  the  notion  that,  besides  properly  culti¬ 
vating  the  soil,  and  punctually  paying  his  rent,  and  duly  fulfilling  all 
the  other  conditions  of  his  contract,  the  tenant  is  under  an  obligation, 
whenever  re(|uired  so  to  do,  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil,  by  belying  his 
own  most  solemn  convictions  on  matters,  it  may  he,  of  vital  moment  to 
the  state,  in  order  to  subserve  the  political  interests,  or,  more  fre- 
cjuently,  the  mere  prejudices  or  caprices  of  his  landlord  ?  And  why 
sliould  such  an  obligation,  if  it  exist,  be  assumed  always  to  lie  on  one 
side?  1  suppose  that  if  a  farmer  were  to  say  to  a  landed  proprietor 
whose  land  he  rents,  “  I  hire  this  farm  of  you,  I  bestow  upon  it  good 
husbandry,  I  pay  you  a  liberal  rent  for  it,  and  I  expect  that  at  the 
coming  election  you  will  vote  for  the  man  whom  1  sludl  choose  to  re¬ 
commend  to  you” — it  would  be  regarded  either  as  an  impertinent  jest 
or  a  piece  ol  audacious  and  insufferable  arrogance.  l>ut  why  should 
the  converse'  of  this  he  less  an  impertinence,  or  less  a  piece  of  in^utfer- 
able  iirrogance  ? 

Axid  he  continues  this  landlord  right. 
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It  is  claimed  by  men  who  arc  neither  respected  nor  beloved,  whom 
their  tenants  know  in  no  other  capacity  than  as  rent-receivers  and 
(jame-preservers ;  and  it  is  exercised,  not  by  means  of  superior  intelli- 
wnce  kindly  persuasion  and  weight  of  character,  but  by  means  of 
roere^brute  menace,  terror,  and  coercion.  I  am  afraid  many  of  the 
Welsh  gentry  are  very  bigoted  believers  in  this  sort  of  divine  right  of 
landlordism  as  respects  political  matters.  And  this  is  the  more  unrea¬ 
sonable  on  their  part  as  they  have  in  most  other  respects  left  the  people 
to  shirt  pretty  much  for  themselves.  Almost  everything  that  has  been 
done  in  past  times  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  society  in 
Wales  has  been  done  by  the  people,  through  their  own  exertions,  and 
from  their  own  resources,  with  very  little  help  from  the  upper  classes. 
I  say  this  with  no  unfriendly  animus  to  the  latter ;  1  state  it  as  a 
simple  historical  fact. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Tticliard  lias  written  a  little  book,  not  less  inter¬ 
esting,  than  invaluable,  upon  AVales  ;  it  is  of  sutlieient  worth, 
importance,  and  interest  to  have  furnished  material  for  a  very 
lengthy  paper,  but  for  this  our  space  is  (piite  insufliciont,  and 
the  book  will  not  cost  much  to  purchase,  neither  will  it  take 
long  time  to  read.  In  it,  the  state  of  matters  in  Wales,  is  put 
so  concisely  and  clearly,  that  every  statesman  should  know  the 
book  ivell,  and  all  who  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  moral 
and  jx)litical  condition  of  a  corner  of  the  nation  of  which  little 
is  known,  should  purchase  and  read  it. 

A  USEFULLY  readable  book  is  Vignettes  Twelve  Biographical 
Sketches,  By  Bessie  Rayner  Parkes,  Author  of  Essays  on 
Woman's  Work, — (Alexander  Strahan.) — The  vignettes  are  all 
of  women,  and  the  names  of  some  are  new  to  us,  like  that 
of  Madame  Luce,  an  earnest  Frenchwoman,  who  laboured 
to  promote  education  in  Algiers,  through  many  difficulties  and 
scanty  sympathy.  Wo  are  glad  to  see  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
La  &ur  Rosalie,  of  Paris,  a  beautiful  woman,  tender  and 
strong ;  some  of  the  twelve  seem  scarcely  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance,  to  include  in  so  select  a  number  ;  but  there  is  strength 
and  animation  in  reading  most  of  these  stories  of  w’oman’s 
nobleness  and  'woman’s  trials  ;  we  miglit,  perhaps,  wish,  tliat  a 
wider  selection,  too,  had  characterized  the  volume ;  most  of  the 
names  seem  to  belong  to  one  order ;  but  we  think  it  cannot  fail 
to  interest  and  to  help ;  it  is  a  condensation,  into  four 
hundred  pages,  of  the  lives  of  excellent  w'omen,  most  of  whose 
names  are  better  known  than  their  merits. 

A  WlJX-TIM  Fil)  book  is  the  Papal  Drama,  a  IBstoricol  Essay, 
^  Ty  Thomas  II,  (Jill,  Author  of  the  Anniversaries, — (Long- 
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mans). — The  author  has  not  contented  himsell',  a])parently,  with 
takinp^  upon  trust,  the  great  or  small  events  of  Papal  history; 
his  copious  references  look  like  wise,  careful,  and  judicious, 
reading.  His  pages  eoinbino  the  interrelated  stories  of  the 
(Vsar  and  the  l*ontiif,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  they  arc 
alive  with  kindling  incident — the  battle  with  the  Ueforination— 
the  decrepitude  of  the  l\)pedoin.  Its  agony  and  its  present 
weakness,  fears,  and  hopevs,  are  all  recited  in  language  which 
has  at  once  tirmness  and  freedom — glow  and  grace.  Wo  are 
glad  to  notice  also,  that  ^Ir.  (iill  is  m>t  merely  a  bigoted  and 
intolerant  Protestant ;  he  is  too  clear  in  his  views  of  the 
essential  strength  of  Protestant  conviction,  and  too  well  in¬ 
formed,  to  be  this  ;  he  is  able  to  do  justice  to  even  the  occa¬ 
sional  popes,  who,  like  Penedict  XIV.,  or  (dement  the  XIV., 
have  deserved  the  thanks  of  mankind.  We  wonder  that  Lord 
^lacaulay  should  seem  to  him,  “  on  the  wludc',  an  emiiu  iilly 
“  Protestant  genius,”  assuredly  he  was  only  so  on  the  admission 
that  Protestantism  does  not  imply  conviction.  ‘‘  Voltaire  was 
“on  the  whole  an  eminently  Protestant  genius,”  in  the  same 
sense  it  is  too  much  the  case  that  Papists  are  fond  of  charging 
upon  Protestantism  the  absence  of  all  conviction  and  real  faith, 
and  such  a  criticism  would  seem  to  justify  their  accusation.  We 
have  so  recently  dwelt  at  length  upon  those  historical  phases 
of  the  Ihipacy  that  we  shall  not  now  again  dwell  upon  its  his¬ 
torical  development — one  of  the  great  world  mazes  and  mys¬ 
teries — How  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Poman  empire  took 
Koine  beneath  its  ])rolection,  and  was  in  turn  the  protege  of 
Koine,  every  attribute  of  apparent  power  bidng  really  in  al¬ 
liance  with  every  attribute  of  real  weakness;  just  as  two 
essentially  weak  and  rotten  things  may  mutually  buttress 
each  other  into  afalse  and  spectral  security,  the  hollowness  and 
corruption  j)roclaim  themselves  in  a  mutual  collapse.  This  is 
the  story  of  the  Papal  Drama,  and  this  is  the  condition  at  i)re- 
sent  with  its  great  alliance  of  empire.  Mr.  Gill’s  book  is  a 
very  admirable  companion  to  the  sacred  and  secular  history  ot 
Europe.  It  furnishes  the  key  by  which  must  be  opened  the 
secret  of  much  of  its  development  or  decay ;  its  distinction 
in  glory,  and  its  decline. 

need  do  little  more  than  mention  the  separate  publica- 
y  y  tion  ot  ^ofes  on  KpidemieSy  for  the  Use  of  the  PuhliCj  by  Francis 
Fdmutid  AnsttOy  J/.7).,  F.B.C.P.y  Senior  Aasistant-Physician  to 
the  U  fxtinnixtcr  Hospital, — (Jackson  and  Walford) — Probably 
most  ot  our  readers  are  ac(piainted  with  this  very  valuable 
little  (ssay  through  the  pages  of  the  British  Quarterty  Bcnctr, 
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bits  repulication,  in  a  more  portable  and  permanent  form,  is 
very  tunely,  and  wc  commend  it  to  every  household  as  a 
Httfc  guide,  acceptable,  not  only,  in  the  present  moment  of  fear 
and  panic,  but  containing  advice  for  all  households  in  all  time, 
or  until  Typhus  and  Scarlatina  shall  be  only  recollections  of 
past  visitations. 

Avery  precious  Httlo  volume  is  C/iaracfcrisfics  of  Ckrisfs 
Teacliingf  drunii  from  tho  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  C.  J, 
Vaughan y  D.D.y  Vicar  of  J)onc((,ster. — (Alexander  Strahan.) — 
Dr.  Vaughan’s  metliod  is,  wc  may  suppose,  well  known  to  our 
readers,  and  this  book  is  marked  by  that  lucid  order  in  the 
setting  forth  the  thought,  that  concise  arrangement  of  ])ractical 
matters, — tliat  grouping  of  topics  and  texts,  tending  to  illustrate 
the  central  stem  of  tliought,  which  make  him  a  model  as  a  i)ulpit 
teacher.  He  does  not  open  new  windows,  or  give  new  views  in 
the  room  of  a  text,  but  he  dis})oses  the  curtain  or  the  candle, 
80  that  all  that  is  to  be  seen  by  the  ordinary  eve  is  seen  at  once. 
Tlie  volume  before  us  is  as  ha])py  a  proof  ,of  all  tliis  practiiad 
skilfulness  of  the  spiritual  Jloiiseholder  bringing  h)rth  the 
‘Mhings  new  and  old,”  or  tho  “  wise  man  with  words  like  nails,” 
as  we  have  received  from  Dr.  Vaughan’s  pen. 

“^VHAT  is  the  best  and  highest  type  of  woman?”  is  the 
**  question  proposed,  and  to  which  the  author  attem})ts  an 
answer,  in  Y/zc  Higher  Bd  neat  ion  of  Woman.  By  Emily  Darioi. 
“(Alexander  Strahan.) — AVehave  no  space  to  dispute  w'ith  the 
authoress  upon  some  matters  which  seem  to  us  rather  fatally 
erroneous  in  her  system  of  thought.  She  does  not  believe  in 
masculine  or  feminine  virtues  regarded  as  tin;  property  of  sex, 
has  no  innate  duties  or  ])owers  peculiar  to  itself;  the  human 
ideal  is  higher  than  the  ideal  of  cither  w  omanhood  or  manhood  ; 
“the  theory  of  real  distinctions  in  sex  presents  a  conception 
‘‘unfortunately  not  workable,”  so  says  our  writer.  Ihit  in  the 
illustration  of  this  doctrine.  Miss  Davies  utters  a  great  deal  of 
common-sense  intelligence  concerning  women  as  they  are,  and 
women  as  they  might  b(‘,  and  their  relation  to  domestic  life, 
and  to  tell  the  life  and  w  orld  of  w  oman’s  usefulness. 


tUBJI 
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['^CT  and  author  seem  admirably  to  meet  in  T/te  Parables 
Bead  tn  the  Light  of  the  Present  Day.  By  Thomas  (j  athriCyD.lK 


(Alexander  Strahan) — Parables,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  most 
Wonderful  lights  and  illustrat  ions  of  discourse.  The  mother’s 


and  the  nurse’s  story — the  soldier’s  tale,  by  his  watclifire, — the 
sailors’,  on  the  lonely  deep ;  or  the  Bedouins’,  when  the  tents 
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are  pitchod.  Tlio  evening*  meal  is  done,  and  the  starry  sky 
spreads  over  the  siinds  of  the  silent  desert.  Parables,  says  oiir 
writi'r,  are  just  such  stories;  but  Our  Lord's  parables,  so 
brant ifid  as  they  ore,  iu‘ed,  sometimes,  the  light  of  the  present 
day,  to  bring  out  into  distinetness  their  meaning;  perhu])s  not 
to  tlioughtful  readers,  but  then,  few  readers  are  tlioughtfid, 
and  tt'Wrr  stdi  liavt*  even  llu>  ])ower  to  think.  ^laltliew  Ibairy 
said  of  the  unjust  judge:  “this  ])arable  has  the  key  liangiirg 
“at  the  door,"  so  have  most  of  tlie  ])arables,  yet  it  cannot 
always  readily  In*  found  so.  Or.  (uitbrie  attcnnpts  to  help  the 
readers  to  the  diseoverv ;  our  readers  will  understand,  that  it 
is  impossibh*  for  him  to  do  so,  without  presenting  them  in  tlie 
light  «»f  his  own  ric*h  language,  illustrated  by  his  own  fertile 
aiiil  paiabolie.  ^i^»l'es  oi  imagery. 


A  siinrular  tith‘,  like  most  of  its  author's,  is  The  Bfhies  (tf  the 
Jhisf.  'Ten  Lert Little  IloKseirires  on  the  K/enienfs  of 
(  %'n'<ttt//iziiti(in.  /{(/ Jnlm  Ah/.v/.v//,  —  (Smitli  ami  l^hh'rh — 

Ia*etnres  really  givtni  in  substance  at  a  girl’s  school,  and  h(*re 
reporttMl  with  a  variety  of  fanciful  and  playful  addenda;  the 
h'ctures  luM'onu'  conversational,  although  hir  tVom  Socratic;  and 


they  ab(»und  in  those  strokes  of  thought,  whi(*h  must  set  a  great 
many  things  in  motion,  in  minds  on  which  they  alight.  Mr. 
Kuskin  is  a  poet,  who  possesses  eminently  the  ])ower  to  glorify 
coninnni  things,  and,  even  common  dust,  to  his  eyes,  spreads  out 
btdbre  him  as  a  valhw  of  diamonds ;  and,  he  tinds  in  the  small 
grains  of  dust,  crystals,  which  have  a  life  ranged  into  orders — 
illustrating  crystal  virtues  and  crystal  ipiarrels  ;  crystal  caprice, 
crystal  sorrows,  and  the  crystal  rest.  Xo  doubt,  in  all  this,  fancy 
finds  a  wt)nd«  rful  play,  but  the  reader  will  not  wish  the  fancy 
less  ;  it  sheds  such  an  allluent  charm  and  grace  over  the  jrigcs, 
and  the  teachings  ;  and  if  Mr.  Kuskin  would  by  no  means  pass 
muster  with  the  Sorbonne;  or  an  Assembly  of  AVestminster 
Pivincs,  even  few  of  his  suggestive*  strokt's  of  light,  can  work 
for  evil,  and  most  will  work  for  purifying,  loving,  good. 


